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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE. 
MENT of SCIENCE. 

1, President’s Address, and other printed papers issued 
bane ‘Association during the Annual Meeting, will be Prorwarded 
daily to Members and others who will forward 2s. 6d. to Mr. Askuam, 
Clerk of the Association, Reception Retain Brighton, on or before 


4. 
August 1 Assistant General Secretary. 


AY SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of os, Ray Society will be held in the Pavilion, at 
htun, on FRIDAY EXT, August 16th, at 3 p.m. 
Hi. T. STAINTON, F.R.S., Secretary. 


Re EE Ry SS ois = ft. 
his day is ,vabliched, price the SECOND PART o 

Vol. XRVUT of the ks SSAGntons ot ‘the LINNEAN SOCLETY. 
of LONDON.—Sold by Lonemay & Co., Paternoster-row, and by Mr. 
Kurrist, at the Apartments of the Sosy Burlington ‘House, Picea- 
dilly, of whom may be had, all or any of the preceding volumes. ‘the 
Fellows of the Society are Tequested to apply to Mr. Kippist for their 
copies, between the hours of 12 and 4 o’cloc! 


mH E HOLBEIN SOCIETY. 
President—Sir WM. STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. 
The Seventh Volume of the Society’s Fac-simile Reprints, ‘The 
THEATRE of WOMEN,’ is now ready for delivery. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
may be obtained from A. Brotnens, 14, St. Anp’s-square, 














Manchester. 
EITCESTER M US EU M. 
CURATOR and ASSISTANT-CU RATOR. 

WANTED, 2 CURATOR, to take the practical management of the 
leicester Museum. The Candidates not to be more than about thirt; 
years of age. and to have had some experience in a London, Provincial, 
or Private Musenm. Honorary Curators will advise on eac epa' 
ment. WANTED, also, as ASSISTANT-CURATOR, a well-educated 
Youth, about fifteen or sixteen years of age. The salary of the 
Curator will be 120/., aud of the Assistant-Curator, 301. 

Applications and ‘Testimonials to be sent on or before the 3 th of 
August next, addressed to the nag Clerk, Leicester. 
rder, 


SAMUEL STONE, Town Clerk. 





Leicester, 30th July, 1872. 


M4 ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOUOL.—An 

A*SISTANT CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP (non-resident) is 
now VACANT. Salary, 180. a year. Power to maintain discipliue 
indispeusable.—Testimonials to be sent to the Kectriver, Grammar 
School, Manchester. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The PROSPECTUS for the ensuing ACADEMICAL YEAR 
isnow ready. The College is close to the Temple Station of the Metro- 
litan Railway, and there is an entrance to it from the Thames 
Bebankment. —Apply, personally or by postuge-card, to J. W. Cux- 
mincnam, Esq., Secretary. 


\ IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 

TWO ENTRANCE gee pay Oy of the Annual babe of 251. 
and 201. respectively, tenable for Two Years, will be open to compe- 
tition among Gentlemen who commence their Medical Studies in 
Octuber, 1872. The Examination will take pl: ace on September 27th, 
and following Days.— Full particulars of the of E 

may be obtained on application to W. Carry, M.D., 























Dean. 











MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


T. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 3, 1872, 
with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by A. T. NURTUN, Esq, 


at 330 Pm. 

A MEVICAL TUTOR directs and assists the Students daily in the 
Practical portion of their studies 

The Prospectus, containing full information with regard to the 
Special System of gyre and the Sh pgs rizes, and 
Appointments, ma: obtained on application to Mr. Knorr, the 
Registrar, at the Hos: ital, or to 

B CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year for 
the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matricu- 
lation Examination at the niveralty of London—from October to 
January, and from March to June. 

(.) Classics, French, English, Modern Geography, and English His- 
tory—Malcolm Laing, M.A. Trin. Coll. « ambridge. 
(2) Mathematics and Natural Philo ophy—T: he Rev. E. 8. Carlos, B.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
(3) Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 
Fee for the Course of Three Months—Ten Guineas. 
Fee a (i) or (2)— Five Guineas. 
Fee for (3)—Two Guineas. 
The Clase is not confined to Stu lents of the Hospital. 
Mr. Laing ig prepared to hold a Class also for the 


[HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

The COLLEGE SE-SION for ere 7a will begin on TUESDAY, the 
15th of OCTOBER, when the EXAMINATIONS will COMMENCE. 

The College Lectures in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine will 
begin on October 29th ; the Law Lectures on December 2nd. 

he Lectures in Kotany, Midwifery, and in Medical Jurisprudence, 
are delivered in Summer; there is also a Summer Course in Experi- 
mental Physics for Medical Studeuts. 

Fifty-five Junior aud Senior Scholarships, varying in value from 
151. to 40l., are »warded, by annual examiuation in the several depart- 
ments, and also the Exhibitions founded by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Charters; the payments for these Exhibitions will be subject to the 
contin ance of the benefactions. 

A Sullivan Scholarship, open to first year Students who have been 
teachers under the National Board, tenable for thiee years, and a 
Porter Scholarship of the value of Sul , open to Candidate =f two years’ 
standing in Arts, tenable for two years, will also be avard 





HALL, 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Founded under the eer a of the late Richard Cobden ; 
inaugurated 10th July, 1867, H. the Prince of Wales. 

Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E. zflate Rector of the High 

School, Edinburgh). 
Vice-Principal—M. 8, FORSTER, B.C.L. M.A. Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the highest 
order, harmonizing with the wants aud spirit of theage. Unfettered 
by traditional usages, this Coilege assigns a prominent place in its 
curriculum to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 18th 
SEPTEMBER, 1872. 

Applications f.r Admission should be addressed to the Secretary, at 
the College, Spring Grove, near Islewor:h, Middlerex. 





NE DAME de PARIS désire entrer dans une 
Famille. soit comme dame de compagnie, soit pour ' BDUCA- 

TION de NUNES ENFANTS, soit pour exercer la surveillance 
générale d'une maison. mnes références.—S'adresser 4 Madame 
. G., » 24, Manchester-street, , Argyl le-square, W.c 


{DUCATION in QeeeLIN. —Friulein Gosatwe 











of Music and La es. 
Garden situated in the healthiest part of Berlin. Friulein Goering 
was some years in England, and the family in which she fecal will be 
most maoee give her the highest recommendations. German refer- 
ences can had on application to Miss Goering, Neu-Schoem 1, 
Berlin. Eng'i-h ne: :—Laura y Peyton, Stratton Audley, 
Bicester ; and Mrs. H. B. Hankey, Aldlagbourat House, Chichester. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL for a_ Limited 
Number of the SONS of GENTLEMEN, Elm Lodge, Streatham 
Common, near London —This Establishment, conducted by the Misses 
SANDERSON, | assisted by a and other Masters.’ will OPEN 
for the Autumnal Term on TU yo ie = od September. 
The School Course includes all the sub jets to prepare for 
the Public Schools and Cadetships in the Royal Navy. Streatham 
Common fronts the house, and affords ample ground for recreation 
throughout the year. There is also excellent playground, with 
gymuasium. Te:msand references may be had on application. 


DUCATION.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN, in the best part of BRIGHTON. Established 
more than twenty years. Resident Foreign Governesses and the first 











LIMITED. 





Scholars are exempted from one-half of the Class F 

al” fees must be paid in full before the names are re entered on the 

The ordinary Classes embrace the branches required for Examina- 
tions for the Civil Service. 

Further information will be found in the Belfast Queen's College 
Calendar for 1872 ; or may be had, on application, from the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
RICHARD OULTON, B.D., Registrar. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, July, 1872. 

- T. MARY’ 
5 and 6, &. MARY’S ROAD, 
‘anonbury, N. 
aaanad 1849. 
ENGLISH and FRENCH INSTITUTION for LADIES. 
Principal—SARAH NORTHCROFT. 

Ladies wishing to complete their instruction in any branch of Edu- 
cation, under eminent Professors, can be received as Day Pupils or 
Boarders, for a ‘Term or longer. 

Terminal Examinations are held by Graduates of Oxford and Cue 
bridge, and Professors of King’s College, London; and Certifica’ 
granted according to proficiency. The College will RE-OPEN iD) 
on the 17th September. 

Special arrangements are made for Ladies who wish to p popes for 
the > niversity of Londou Examinations, or the Cambridge and Oxford 

1 Examinations. 
A Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
BreseneEAD SCHOOL, 
President. 
The Marquis of Westminster, K.G., &c. 
Mashpee 
Thomas | ety Eee, 
James Bryce, E be D6. L, Regius Professor of Civil Law at the 
University of O Oxford. 
The Rizht Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
Sir William ee Bart. 
John Laird, Esq., M.P. 
The Rev. B F. Ww estcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at the 
Univer:ity of Cambridge. 
Head Master. 
Rev. J. T. Pearse, M.A. 

Course of S‘udies, that of the Public Schools. 

Scholarships tenable at the School and at the University. 

Buarders are received by the Masters. 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 5. 


For full information apply to the Secretary, Rev. C. J. Stepney, 
Birkenhead school, OUxton, Birkenhead. 





FOUNDED 1849. INCORPORATED 1869. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
Bedford-square, London.—The SESSION, 1872-73, will BEGIN 
on THU RSDAY, October 1. 

Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS. giving free admission for two years 
to five classes, will be OPEN for competition by examination at the 
beginning of u xt October. Candidates are requested to send their 
names to the Secretary before September 1. Prospectuses, with par- 
ticulars of scholarships, boarding, <c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


RANKFORT-AM-MAIN.—In the House of a 

German Professor. whose wife is an English lady, there will be, 

in October, VACANCIES for TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN requirin 

private lessons in German and agree with attendance at Schoo! 

Classes.—For terms, &., refer to sses PRartonivus, 32, Tavistock- 

place, Tareeecs-cgnere.. & W.C.; or to “e P. Wat, Esq., F.R.G.S8., 
TK, 











‘RANKFURT-AM-MAIN. — Mr. R. Scariiinc 
has VACANCIES for Five Young Gentlemen, who wish to study 
GERMAN or attend the Public Schvols. Terms, iveiuding efficient 
ye pete in German, and Sapeesneones | of other Studies, 702. 
—P. a oep . Dr. Simon, Spring 

r 





Bil College, E Birmingh 


y! LLA FELSECK, HEIDELBERG.—Dr. Inyz 
receives “9 Young Pr mage tena as BOARDERS, and offers them 

his assist: eir Studies at the University, or b; 

private Tuition. "special facilities are afforded for acquir: ng at yoroug’ 














b 
ae ee in Arts at the Royal College of Surgeons a pon nd 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 


A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination is held from January to July, and includes all the Sub- 
jects required, as follows :— 

Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 
Botany jane, Rev. G. Heuslow, M.A. Cantab., Lecturer on Botany to 
ospita 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. 8. Church, M.D. Oxon , Lec- 
turer on Comparative Anatomy to the ‘Hospital; late Lee's Reader 
x in Anatomy at Christ Church, Oxford. 
echanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, M.D. Cantab 
ellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 
Fee to Students of the Hospital—Six Guineas. 
To others—Ten Guineas. 
ee for any single subject—Three Guineas. 
let For further information application may be made personally, or by 
ter, to the Warven of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 





, 





and p | knowledge of German and Frenc Tne House stands 
detached in its own extensive gruunds, on the Bauks of the Neckar, 
De tas Heidelberg. — Fur terms and further particulars inquire of 
Jr. Luxe. 





TC ITION ‘FOR BOYS AT ox FORD. — A 
MARRIED MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY wishes to receive 
a limited vumber of PUPLLS, whe would Board at his own table, and 
have every domestic comfort. His house is be:.utifully situate in its 
own grounds o fvur acres, on the top of Headingtun Hill. It adjoins 
a farm,and is one of the healthic.t spots along the whole valley of the 
hames, having a commund of the ee country for many 
miles. | Soil gravel. Delicate or backward Boys, Boys requiriug more 
indi 1 attenti Tect teacl and pushing on iu their Studies 
than a large School permits of. or Boys preparing for any of the large 
Schoo!s, would here find unususl advantages, in addition to all those 
(educational and otherwise), which the city of Oxford affords. The 
assistance of Professors is obtainable in any subject ; also Instruction 
fe a Gymnasium, Boating, Swimming, and Turkish Baths, &c. Terms, 
for Pupils under Ten, 50 Guineas; over Ten, 60 Guineas.— Address 
Umeca, Chronicle Office, Oxford. 








terms arranged for Children of Clergymen and 
Professi. mal Men of good family.— For Prospectus and eferences, 
address R. 8. T., care of Messrs. Teacher, Nort ~street, Brighton. 
DUCATION in the LAKE DISTRICT. — The 
Rev. JOHN RUSSELL desires to appetee ORE or TWO PUPILS 
to Board and Educ: ate. —10, Cliff-terrace, | Kendal 





ARE OF YOUNG CHILDREN. —A Married 

Last, residing in the Country, wishes to undertake the above. 

Very real ad vantages are offered, both as regards health, a and 

intellectual training. There is a small farm attached, and age 

ept. Terms, 50 Guiueas per annum. — Address Arua, Post Uftice, 
Marlborough. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE (Eton Man), First 

Class in Greek, will be happy to read with one or two Gentlemen, 

or to conduct a Reading Party iu Switzerland and Italy, during the 

Months of August and September.—Address R. Suure, Hotel u 
Rivage, Lucerne. 


ISSGLYN’s SHAKESPEREAN READINGS. 

—Arrangements are now being made for AUTUMN and 

é INTER READINGS, and Mrs. Dailas-Glyn will Teach Reading 

and Elocution during ber leisure from public engagements. Letters 

to be addressed to Mrs. Dallas-Glyn, care of Mr. Carter, 6, Hanover- 
square, 


Mo LITERARY INSTITUTES.—Madame 
RONNIGER will be happy to enter into Arrangements with the 
above for her “ shy skespearean aud Miscellaneous Readings.” 
Also for her Lectures on * Macheth,” with Illustrative Readings ; 
“ The Great German Composers,” * The Songs of Scotland,” and other 
Subjects.—For Opinions of the Press, &e, en Madame Ronwnicer, 
1, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, London, W 
Madame R. will Lecture at the EDINBURGH pee aay INSTI- 
TUTE, 1 January 29th, and for the PETERHEAD YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSUCIATION, on teas rig and can accept 
pee en route. 


EADINGS by F. KEMPSTER, M.A. Oxon.— 

Mr. KEMPSTER will be glad to arrange for his DRAMATIC 

and HUMORUUS READINGS. — For Terms and Opinions of the 

London and Provincial Press, address Mr. Kempster, Mr. Goodwin's, 
15a, Leicester- place, Leicester-square, London. 


T° LITERARY SOCIETIES and SCHOOLS.— 
Mr. R. W. M. JOHNSON, late Lecturer to the Alexandra Palace 
Tontine Company, is now forming Engagements for the delivery, 
during the ensuing Autumn and Winter Sessions, of POPULAR LEC- 
TURES (with illustrative READINGs) on Dickens, Thackeray, 
Jerrold, Hook, Syduey Smith, and Macaulay.—For s, &c. address 

OMNSON, care of Mr. John Pearson, Publisher, i. ‘York-street, 
Covent- ‘garden, Ww.c. 


























QINGING and “HARMONY TAUG HT to COL- 
\) LEGESand PRIVATE PUPILS. cau De to Signer | Tantacioxs, 
241, Regent-street. care of Messrs. Duncan Javison & C 








IGH-CLASS PICTURES of the British and 
Foreign Schools, and a Collection of choice WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWILNGs, selected with the froatens care from_the Easles of the 
different Artists, always ON VIEW at T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 
17, Haymarket (next dvor to the Theatre). 





ABINET COLLECTION «of PICTURES, in- 
cluding some fine Examrles by Old Crome, Miiller, The Carracci, 
panes, &e., and a ch: f-o’ouves by Jan Molenaer, representing a 
Village Féte, containing nearly i0v Figures, this and several others 
— signed and dated. 
On Loew at Marruiw Tuompson’s, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
equa’ 
vAdmi-sion by private address card, between t'e hours of 10 and & 
o'clock. 
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EGLECTED CLASSICS.—Gentlemen (Adults) 
wishing to commence, or to coments, the Study of GREEK 

or LATIN, are invited to apply to a Teacher of much experience, 
whose Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly 

recommended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other 
great Authorities. —Address Zeta, 2 2, Ballars at. terrace, Richmond, S. .W. 








S$ SECRETARY, or SECRETARY and TU TOR 

combined, a Clergyman, who took honours at his University, 

and has been engaged in familfes of distinction. A —dderess CLenicvs, 
M.A., London 1 Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C 





RUSSIAN. .—A Situation WAN ITE D pa a » Gentle 

man, native of Russia, as TEACHER or otherwise, where his 

Has knowledge of French and English.— 
, London. 


W ANTED, as SECRETARY to an IRON and 

COAL COMPANY (Limited), a GENTLEMAN, experienced 
in Secretarial duties. He must be a good Correspondent, and have a 
practical acquaintance with the Coal and Iron Trades. References 
required.—Applications to be addressed to Messrs. Cannick & Broc K- 
Bank, 5, Clarence-street, Manchester; and to be endorsed ‘ Appli- 
cation for Secretaryship.” 


WANTED: , » CANVASSER, with a wail Sm 
nexion, to work, pie ls on, for ° first-class Weekly Paper. 
—Apply, by letter, to K. L., 14, Charles-street, St. James's. 


Language is required. 
Address Russian, 31, Fitzroy “square, Ww 





AY ANTED, a FARENES, with 5000. Cc Capital in 
‘ “fe 


b le Profits. Ad iress re of M 
ildhe ull C1 € hi ambers, | all- street, E Cc, | 


JRESS.—REPORTER REQU TIRED. Must Sasi 
-£ had Provincial experience, and be capable of assisti in Sh econ- | 
duct of a Weekly Journal.—Address J. A., care of Mr. Stre , Corn- 
hill, London. 


‘LONDON SUB-EDITOR (high Acquirements), | 
with time at disposal, offers his Servicesas SECRETARY or | 
LIBRARIAN, &c.— Address Sup Epitor, care of Messrs. Adams & 
Franc “leet- street, London. | 
po PR OPRIETOR S of sou RNALS of FICTION, | 
e.—Literary Man aged 33, seeks PERMANENT tah AGE- 
MENT. Small Salary acce aA Shorthand, Articles, , &e. | 
Energetic and willing ; well recommended.—Address X., 14, R ed Lion- 
court, Fleet- street. 





ing consider: 
Solicite 























lO NEWSPATER PROPRIETORS ere 

ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCITENCE.—Report 
of the Proceedings, &c. furnished b a experienc ved RE PORTER.— 
Address 8., Mess sts. Adams & Francis, 59, Fle 


GEN TLE M AN, 

RECORDS, is prepared to rte ta 
TRANSLATIONS from the Public Records, ¢ 
of MS.—Address Scrutator, 115, Cornwal 
Londo n. 


r POINTME NT 











well-acquainted with MS. 
SEARCHES, 








WANTED AS EDITOR, 








EDITOR and MANAGER, of ¢ a Weekly Newspaper. The re 
tiser has a kghiry acqua intance wi th the whole routine of a 
paprr Of nd is now engaged upon a Daily in a larg re prov 
town. - Addiess A. F. Mr. Kirk's, 90, New- street, Birmingham. 
C. STE VEN YS'S HOR TICU LTURAL, SCIEN- 
e TIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE ROOM B8, King- 
street, Covent-garden, London. Established 1760. Sales by Auction 





’ talog zues on 





ne nearly eve ery da upp! licatio n. 


SP: ACIOUS CITY PRE MIS 
Floors—strong, light, and well appr ~d, separate or en suit 
suited for Offices, Public Institution, Warehouses, or Manufactory, 
Sand 10, St. Bride’s- avenue, Fleet- street, “Lom lon, E.C 


TO LET. —Five 












\ ANTED to PUR CH ASE, some old. Artificial 

TEETH. Persons having the above to SELL can forward 
them by post, and their value will be sent back per ret 
Address Mr. ir. E. Bue OWNIN » Chilworth- street y addit rgton, Le 


wee CAT ION. —ADV ERTISEMENTS of an 

lucational character should be inserted in THE SCHOOL | 
BUARD CHRONICLE, the leading organ of Education.—Grant & 
Co., 102, Pleet- street, B.C 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZIN TE S, - COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and tales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Houwes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Acecuntant to the Trade, 66a, Paternoster- row. 


RITISH BUTTE RFLIES. —A few wC OP IES S of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d,, may be had at the a 
price of 15s., of T. J. ALuman, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It co 
tains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties,and is handsome “a 
bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


IRITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 
HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 31. 3%.. may be had at the reduced price of 253., of T. J. ALL- 
MAN, 463, New Oxford- street, London. It contains hand- Colo sured Plates 
of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret 
cloth, gilt edges. 

















ON DON hb 2zSBeRA BY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President--THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 31. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6!.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. CaTaLocur, 158. ; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

_ROBERT H ARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, 


TNHE 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to a 


street, W. 

‘ording to the supply required. All the best New 
French, and German, immediately on publication. P C 
List of New Publications, er and post free.—*,* A 
Catalogue of Surplus Books off for Sale at greatly reducec 
Tony also be had, free, on application.—Bootn’s, Cuurton’s, 
gen's, and Saunpers & Orrey’s United Libraries, 307, Re 
near the Polytechnic. 


Regent- 
amour ° 
k 



























treet, 


gent-s 





dbo SQUARE, W.— 
, Italy, Switzer- 


“Arron & CO., 22 ry 23; 

PHOTOGRAPI is’ of India, Canada, the East 
land, and other places. 

The PRINCE CONSORT 

Large size for saa 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 
og 6d. each. 


Cabinet size -.. oe o- ” 
Scrap size an ae ne ee 5 ” 
Carte size 6d. 


Details of the Sculptures of the Podium, Scrap size, 18. each. 
Collections of Photographs, Prints, &c. collated, titled, mounted, and 
bound. 


{REEK ART. — 28 
ACROPOLIS of ATHE 

W. T. STILLMAN, mounted on bara toned card, 16 
rx rtfoli io, lettered on the side, SI. ; § iews, unmountec 
on altogether, we would scarce “ dasite a series of PI 
pletely represent the lignity and refinement, the sez 

the Parthenon and its surroundings.’’—Academy. 

Marion & Co. Soho-square. 


PHOTOGR -APHS of the 
S and the RUINS on it, taken by 

by 13, with 
33. 














harmony, of 


J. M. Ws. TU RNER’S W ORKS, at Reduce sed P rices. 


1. HARBOURS of ENGLAND, with Illustrative Text, by JOHN 


RUSKIN. 10s. 6d. 
2. SOU THERN COAST of ENGLAND (published at 107. 108.). 253. 


London: T. J. Allman, 463, Oxford-street, W.C. 
PrELLows OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY.— 
Framed, 32. 10s. ; Unframed, 2l. 2s. 


celebrated Picture by Mr. 
ithful Por- 
mbled in their 
by Messrs. 


Autotype Plate from the 
size, 2lin. by 12in.), cont: ining most 

25 Fell ae of the Roy - S 

son ouse, 18 ne 

gimereered = ‘Portman-s 


“MU SEUM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ss 
by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


A beautiful 
enry Barrauc 
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‘J. PRE-HISTORIC 
SERIES 
II. EGYPTIAN SERIES. 
III. ASSYRIAN SERIES. 
- GRECIAN SERIES 
ETRUSCAN and ROMAN SERIES. 
n ANTIQUITIES of BRITISH and FOREIGN 
MEDLEVAL ART. 








VII. SEALS of CORPORATIONS, SOVEREIGNS, 
&e. 
The objects have been 1 and the Catalogue 
Mat hy m, A. W. Franks, } A., 8. Bireh, LL.D 


ith, and W. de G , With an Introduction 


Hania on. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY S. THOMPSON. 


THE 


nt from the lowest 











ly 2an’s advanceme 
st t ch. 
St } each) and Catalogues (id. each) of all Booksellers, or 
of the Publ shers, 
A. Mansett & Co. 2, PERCY-STRE 
RATHBONE-PLACE, W 
TO TOURISTS VISITING THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 





YATH, the Queen of the West, a beautiful City, 
J with beautiful Scenery 


RAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 







The GE 
accommodation for Visitors. A magnificent Suite of Baths 
ine roc r, supplied from the far-famed mineral springs. 





drives to the Chead tar C ffs, Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury, 
iways in close connexion with the finest parts of 
nd Somersetshire. 


MISS HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 





ershire, ‘ 





Sales by Auction 
ceedingly Choice Library of André B. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, W IL KINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


of Liters ry, orks illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
No. 13, Wellington-street, 
and Following Day, at 1 
E gly “Cho jice LIBRARY of ANDRE B. 
luding Bare "Editions of Ariosto, Dante, Petrarca, 
Boccaccio, », and other Italian Authors—Curious Books relating 
to Americ i— Beautiful any of productions of the Aldine Press— 
Modern French Publications, including ie set of the Collection 
des C lassiques Francais, pub. par Lefi s.—Books of Early 
other Eng avi Laced > lu ted Sceianta few exqui- 
Illuminated Manuseripts—and Works in Ger 1 Literature, 
biting x some of the choicest specimens of Bibliopegistic skill, by 
sh and French bookbinders, Ancient and Modern. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; 
receipt t of four penny stamps. 


The Eu Knox, Esq. 





y = MONDAY, 
ly 1 
















if by post, on 

Portit n of the Li ibrary of the ‘late Major-General ARTHUR 
BROOME, and important and valuable Works from various 
private Collections. 





MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of tg gg | Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
wil a SEL L AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington-stre 
} ESDAY, August 14, and Five Followi ng 
the LIBRARY of the late Major-General 
nd important and valuable WURKS from 
nd a small Library of Elementary and 
din’s Tour in France and Germany, 
3 vols —Grote’s Greece, 12 vols.—S 
Memoirs, 4 vols.— Moyen Age 
cal Ornament and other Work 
India Proofs— Horsley’s B 
F Egypt, and Nubis y 
re Oxford Almanack from 1 
vols ou u ublications of the different § es, 
irce and useful Books, in all Classes of Liters ature. 
if by 
























Romana ‘ 
Modern W ilts 
Ornithology, 
humerous othe* s¢ 

May be viewed two days prior to Sale, and Catalogues had; 
post, on receipt of four stamps. 











Valuable Assemblage of Miscellaneous Property. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will ona 
by AUC TION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square. 
MONDAY, August 12. at 1,an Assemblage of MISCELLANEOU $s % RO. 
PERTY ; including Jewellery, Watches, Rings, Pins, Brooches, &¢,— 
Scientific Lag pag large Microscope, by B faker, with Fittings, 
Object Glasses, —Japanese and other Curiosities—Old China—a few 
Silver Med: tls Plated items of superior manufacture— ~mtodern China 
and Cut Glass—and other useful and decorative Articles. 


Cats alogues on receipt of two sts ‘amps. 





Water-Colour Drawings, and Ancient and Modern Pictures, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at the Raphael Gallery, 7, Park-lane, on 

WEDNESDAY, August 14, a valuab le sce ae LAGE of WATER. 

COLOUR DRAWINGS, and of ANCIENT and MODERN PIC. 

TURES, part of Dr. BEGGI’S COLLE CTION, = last year for 
the one of the French in distress, including Works 

















. Barrett Hardwick Tintoretto 
ght Hewitt itian 
G. C ‘attermole J. Martin J. P. Veronese 
Fea — A. Montague C. Ward Murillo 
Cisk Nicholson J.5_ Warren Mignard 
A. oll G. Patten il. vs Willis Rigaud 
T. S. Cooper 8. Prout bd at ~ H. Scheffer 
Constable Purser Spagnoletto 
Collins Richardson Carley irius Domenichino: 
WwW. C allow H. Sammons Correggio Lindou 
D. Cox J. Syer Crome Guido 
F. J. Edwards Sandby Baroceci Ghirlandajo, 
Cc opley Fielding Turner _ Tassi 
Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Literature. 


Mare PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
ane age august 2 and Following Day, a COLLEC TION Be 

CELUA US BOOKS — History — Biography — Classics 
ography — E 






~y tr a Poetry —the Drama— Top 
—some valuable Eariy Mss., &c. 


Cate alogues on receipt of two stamps. 


The Library of a Gentleman, deceased. 


i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leic square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, August 19, and Following IENTIFIC and 
MISCELLANEOUS LIB RAR} ¥ ofa Gen deceased, comprising 
Standard Works on the or 2 History— Botany— 
os sie ey—Medicin ications of the Old 
New Cavendish and ot ee 

Hospits al Reports—Modern Th 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 









Music-plates and Copyrights. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 






TION, a their House Leicester-square, W.C., on 
August 21, at 1, the — STOCK of MUSIC- 
und COP YR IGHTS of Messrs. Dearle & Co. (who are relin- 


‘i s 
quishing the business), comprising many Sti alt acd Publications. 
Catalogues are in the press. 


Cellar of High-class Wines. 
ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will = 
5 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leiceste~-square, W.C. 
FRIDAY, August 2 t1,a Cellar of High-class WINES, compris Fr 
Ports of esteemed vintag es and growers—Sherries by the best shippers 
ey ea ~( ps umpagne Hock— Moselle—Clarets—and Cognae 
Brandy Jatalogues are preparing. 


Muste and Musical Instruments. — August Sale. 









\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
i by J T y, at tx ir House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
ptt ig August at 1, a COLLECTION of MISCELL ANEOUS 








MUSIC, being select fr »m various private source also Musica} 
Instruments of every description. 

*,* Consignments for this Sale should be 
19th inst. 





sent not later than the 


Scientific 


Mettenaiiead, . and other 
Property. 
STEVENS has received Instructions 
by AUCTION, at his Great Room 
HU RSDAY =<: and FR IDAY, io 
each day, the Surplus 


Imp ortant Sale of Optical, 


\ R. J.C. 
4 from the Executors to SELI 
King-street, Covent-garden 
15 and 16, at half-past 12 pr 
S¢ LENTIFIC INSTRU MENTS ‘the late Mr. PETER FRITH, of 
Sheffield, consisting of Portable, Ship, Astronomi and other Tele 
hc an paar Drawing Instruments, Maguifiers, Spectacles, 
Lenses, 

hoon comtititins in Catalo 
befor 
The Library of aii: 3, Collection of EH Shells, Curiosities, 

cc, of the late CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq. 


h R. J. C. STEVENS has received Instructions 
4 from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 
38, King-strect, 























gues, which will be ready about a week 





38. Covent-garden, about the END of this MONTH, the 
LIBRARY of MISCELLANEOUS WORKS on Political Economy, 
Geolozy, General Scie og and Literature (with several Autographs), 
Cypher Dictionary, the Collections of Minerals, Shells, C: ieee . 
Coins and Medals, &c., A the late CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq., 
celebrated Mathemutician, removed from No.1, Dorset- -street, dian 
chester-square. 

Further particulars and Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready 
about a fortnight before the Sale. 





NEXT WEEK. 

Sale of Valuable and Rare Books, late the Pro operty of THOMAS 
HEYWOOD, M.R.C.S. Esq., of Levens, county of ‘Westmor- 
land, deceased. 

APES & DUNN (of MancuHEsTER) respectfully 
beg to announce that they will SELL by AUCTIC¢ at their 

Gallery, 8, Clarence-etreet, MAN ‘CHESTER, on TU ISDA AY NEXT, 

August 13, and Three Following Days, at 11 o’clock prompt each 

day, the Entire and Valuable LIBR ARY of the above-named Gentle- 

man; comprising rare Old English Poetry and the Drama—numerous 
fine editions of the Modern Poets—a selection of the Best Writers of 

Fiction—scaree Reprints of Rare Books—Curious and Rare Historical 

Books on Magic, Witchcraft, and Fishing, &¢. —Bibliography 












Works— 

(including the Works of Dibdin, Sir E. Brydges, and others)—T. 
Bewick’s principal Works, large paper —a considerable number of 
Pickering’s esteemed Books, including his Walton and Cotton's 
Angler, large paper—scarce Scottish Poetry and History, severa 
valuable Works relating to the Counties of Cumberland and Ww est- 
morland—also a Collection of Rare Tracts, Broadsides, Books, Prim 





Drawings, and Original Letters, in connexion with the Counties 0 
Lancashire and Cheshire, &c. The greater portioa of the Books are 
in excellent and appropriate morocco, russia, and calf bindings, 
chiefly by the Winstanleys (father and son), Manchester. 

The whole may be viewed this day, Saturday, August 10, and Monday, 
next, August 12. The Catalogues are now rei idy, _— ls, each, from 
the Auctioneers, No. 8, Clarence-street, Manchester. 
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Books by Auction. 
Mined HORNE, EVFERSFIELD & CO. have 


received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, witlfin the Pre- 
mises, No. 3, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, London, E.C., on WEDNES- 
DAY, August - inst., commencing at ‘2 o'clock for 1 o’clock, upwards 
of 10,00) VOLUM ES of BUOKS, consisting of Novels and Miscella- 
neous Literature, being a portion of the Stock of a large Library. 
Catalogues will be ready on August 7, and may be had, a. on ~ntg pli- 
gation to the Auctionec ~ at No. 80, Fore-street, E.C ‘ar- 
jiament-street, 8S.W.; or to E. Ensxixe Scott, Public’ "Soman, 
5, Barge- “yard, Bucklersbury, E.Cc 





Miscellaneous Books, including the Select Modern Library of a 
Gentleman, Portion of an Editor's Library, £c. 


- 
\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION? 
i! at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end) 
on WEDNESDAY, August 14, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
Valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS; inciuding Angas’s South 
Australia, folio—National Gallery of American Landseape, artist's 
roofs (pub. 21l.)—Keith Johnston's Royal Atlas—Divers Works of the 
Early Masters, 2 vols.—Doré’s La Fontaine, 2 vols, 4to.—The Cx uldwell 
Papers, 3 vols.—Galerie de Peintres les Plus Cé éle bres, 6 vols.— Lewis's 
Topogr: aphics al Dictionary, 13 vols.—Murchison’s Geology of Russia, 
® = —Coloured Drawings of Trees and Shrubs, with MS. Text, in 
trote’s Greece.12 vols. 8vo.—Rawlinson’s 
art and Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 
4 vols. Morris's British Birds aa Eggs, 9 vols —Donovan’s Fishes, 
5 vols.—Yarrell’s Fishes, 2vols.—W ood’s Natural History, 5 vols. —Bridge- 
water. Treatises, 13 vols.— Merivale’s Romans, 8 vols.—Milman’s Works, 
15 vols.— Hallam’s Works, 10 vols. — Mac: aulay’ 's England, 5 vols.— 
Scoti’s Novels, 25 vols. —Byron’s Works, 16 vols.—Castlereagh’s Letters, 
12 vo Cham bers’s Encyclopa edia, 10 vols —Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bibl vols.—The Homilist, 27 vols. —a Collection of Tracts, in 80 vols. 
“Standard Works in General Literature, many in handsome bindings 
—Lllustrated nook s—Framed Prints, &c. 
To be viewed, and Cats alogues had. 





o 




















This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Part XLI. of 
7 HE 


HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
It contains, among a variety of other articles, a Pedigree of the 
Baronial House of gore by 
shire; “ Methven of that Lk.” 


Mr. Eyton, the Historian of Shrop- 

a — Pedigree ; Three Cases of 

Long Possession Cut Short, deseribed by Mr. Alex. Sinelair ; Genealo- 

gies of several Branches of Kerr, and of Markham, both in‘continua- 

tion; Observations and Notes on Beke of Eresby Jouglas of Drum- 

lanrig. Frankland, Longueville, Skegges, Skip ‘ait, Thorald, Wemys, 

&c. Also a Supplement to Bedford's * Blazon of Episcop: acy’; Reviews 
of New Books, Notes and Queries, &c. 

A Synopsis of the Contents of previous Parts may be had on 

application. 





Nichols é & Sons, 25, Parliament- street. 


HE DEATH - WARRANT OF CHARLES I 











ANOTHER HISTORIC DOUBT. 
See NOTES and QUERIES of July 6 and 13, 


price 4d. each. Sent for Nine Stamps. 

“ Thoughit has long been known that the death-warrant of Charles T. 
contains numerous erasures, the nature and scope of those erasures 
have never as yet been inquired into. This his now been done by Mr. 
William J. o homs, who has published the result of them in Notes and 





Queries, and, if he is correct in his views, a very startling result it is. 
Mr. Thoms Holds that the warrant was in part signed on the 26th or 
the 27th of January, and not on the 29th, as it professes to be ; that it 


was intended to execute the King in the week preceding the 29th ; that 
those to whom the warrant was originally addressed declined the 
responsibility of seeing it carried out; and that the official record of 
the proceedings of the High Court of Justice is not to be depended 
upon. Mr. Thoms has opened up a very interesting question, which 
must receive further attention.”— Morning Post. 

William G. Smith, 4°, Wellington-street, Strand ; and by order of all 
Bookse ‘ers and Newsmen 


No. L now pub jlishing, price One Shilling, 


7, 22 ET-C ET ER A. 
Contents. 

Mortification ; or, the History of a Fortune—The Situation of Affairs 
in France—The Fountain—Alemannic Wanderings—Pit-Dwellings, 
and other Early Human abitatious —Emigrants—Béranger—'The 
Realities of Medical Exper ace—Our pag hold Gods—Adrift—How 
Darby Blake saved the Doctor's Fee —At a Brother’s Tomb—The Rise 
= Fail of Religious Dramatic Art : Englaud—The Education of 

omen. 

















Wyman & Sons, 
74—75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 





IEW of the HORTON INFIRMARY, Banbury. 
—See THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK —4d., or by post, 4 d. 
—which contains Plan and Description, with numerous Papers, as 
usual, on Artistic, Antiquarian, ome. and Sanitary Subjects. Con- 
ducted by Mr. GEORGE GODWIN » FR 
1, York- street, Ww. C. ; and ‘ail Newsmen. 


Doran — The ROY AL EDITION is is Ready 
This Day. Price 2s. 6d. paper; 4s. cloth. 
Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 


r-NDIAN FINANCE.— MR. FAWCETT’S 

SPEECH on the INDIAN BUDGET in the House of Commons, 

August 6th, 1872, to which he has added oe Explanatory Notes. 
Price 6¢.—London ; W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, . 











Recently published, price 10s. 6d. 
GEETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Jain published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cl loth, Portrait, price 38. 6d. 


N ATURALISTIC POETRY, being Four Essays 
on the Progress 4 Nature-Studv in B: acred Song during the last 
Three . enturies. By HENRY DIRCKsS, LL.D., F.0.S., M.R.S.L., 
F.R.S.E., &c., Author of the * Life of the Marquis of W orcester,’ &e. 
le ondon : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo; 
and all Booksellers. 





THE TWO L.’s. 
Ready this day, 1 vol. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
L OVE and LAW; or, the Two L.’s. 


By A. MACTAVISH. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 
HE NEW PRINCIPIA; or, True System of 
Astronomy: in which the Earth is proved to be the Stationary 
Centre of the Solar System, and the Sun is shown to be only 365,006°5 
miles from the Earth. 
By R. J. MORRISON, M.A.I., Commander R.N. 
__ London: J. G. Berger. 


Now ready, 8vo. 10s. 


Naw GRAFT THEORY of DISEASE; being an 
Application of Mr. Darwiy’s Hypothesis of Pangenesis to the 
Explanation * Mer Phenomena of the Zymotic Diseases. 
By JAMES Ross, M.P., Waterfoot, near Manchester. 
A. Churchill, New Burlington- street. 


Price 3s. 











Will be ready in August, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 158. 


RovcH NOTES of a JOURNEY through the 
‘Wilderness, from Trinidad to Par4, Brazil, by way of the Great 
Cataracts of the Orinoco, Atabapo — Rio Negro. lso a previous 
Journey among the Soumoo or Woolwa and Mosketo Indians, Central 
America. By HENRY ALEXANDER WICKHAM, With 16 Full- 
Page week by the Author. 
Ww. . Carter, 12, Regent-street, Pall Mall. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5. 


ONNINGTON CASTLE (1644): a Royalist 
Story (supposed to have been recited by Sir Richard Lovelace) ; 
with Notes by Colonel COLOMB 
“ Thoroughly enjoyable.’ "_.. Morning Post. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 











SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Now ready, 
EW SERIES oF. STANDARD READING 


Especially adapted to meet Ps emanate of the Cote of 1871, and 
recommended by the London School Boar 


STANDARD 1, containing 192 pp., pica, 1Smo. sloth, with rims, 4d. 
2, Ditto ditto 


0, 

» 

a 3, containing 320 pp., small pica, feap. 8vo. cloth, with 
rims, 8d. 

- 4, Ditto ditto ditto, 8d. 

2 5, containing 256 pp., long primer, post 8yo. cloth, with 
rims, 1s. 

6, Ditto ditto ditto, le. 


Senbens 77, Great Queen-street, Rigactn' 's Inn-fields, W.C. ; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.0. ; and 48, Piccadilly, W ° 





NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
Now Ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL CUIDE 


TO THE 


ENCLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


WITH NINE MAPS. 


Contents, 


Introduction—How to spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, 
Ponies and Guides—Heights of Mountains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and Botany. 


WINDERMERE, LANGDALE, GRASMERE, 


Coniston, Keswick, BUTTERMERF, WASTWATER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS, 


containing full Information and Instructions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 


*,” The Sections relating to KESWICK and WINDERMERE en Langdale), are also published separately, with Maps, 
price 1s. 6d. each. 


London: Epwarp StTanForp, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





TO TOURISTS. 


Gratis on application, or per Post for Penny Stamp, 


STANFORD’S TOURIST’S CATALOCUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Guide Books and Maps suitable for the British and Continental 
Traveller, with Index Maps to the Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. 


London: EpwarD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





READING FOR THE COUNTRY. 
ae eee 


MIDDEMARCH: a Study of English 
Provincial Life. By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Book V.—THE DEAD HAND. Price 5s. 


Books I. to IV. contain :—I. Miss Brooker. 
Youne. Ill, Wairine ror Dearn. IV. 
PROBLEMS, 


II. OLp AND 
Turee Love 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE, 


(THE MAID of SKER. By R. D. Briack- 


‘ * ees Originally published in p For oe 's Magazine. 
vo! 


MENorR o of COUNT DE MONTALEM- 

BERT. A Chapter of Recent French History. By 
Mrs, OLIPHANT, Author of the ‘ Life of Edward Irving,’ &c. 
2 vols. price 24s, 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


FAR to SEE. By Laurence W. M. 
LOCKHART, Author of ‘ , and Quits.’ Price 6s. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 





THE COMING RACE, Sixth Edition, 
price 6s. 
Wiis SE, WITTY, and TENDER 


SA AYINGS, in Prose and Verse, selected from the 
— of GEORGE ELIOT. By ALEXANDER MAIN. 
rice 5s 








J NTERLUDI 8S. By Atrrep§ AuvstTIN, 


Author of ‘The Season,’ ‘The Golden Age,’ &c. Price 5s. 





FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to 
mine — and Show Them. By 8. REYNOLDS HOLE. 





A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE BOOK of the FARM. 

STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Illustrated with Portraits of 
Animals engraved on Steel; and 557 Engravings on Wood, 
representing the principal Field Operations, Implements, and 
Animals, treated of in the Work. 


Third Edition, in great part rewritten, to bring up to the 
present time. 2 vols. 2I. 10s. 


By Henry 





THE WELLINGTON PRIZE ESSAY. 
Tue SYSTEM of FIELD MANGQ:UVRES 


best adapted to enable our Army to meet a Continental 


Army in the Field. By Lieut. F. MAURICE, Royal Artillery. 
Price 5s. 





GE OLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 

Ser »’ P»»> ular Sketches in Geology and Pale- 
ontology. By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., Professor of Geology 
in the Durham University of "Physical Science, Newcastle 
Third edition, enlarged, 6s. 





THE EARTH'S CRUST: a Handy Out- 
line of Geology. By the Same. Sixth Edition, price 1s. 





TUE ODES, EPODES, and SATIRES of 

HORACE. Translated into English Verse. Together 
with a Life of Horace. By THEODORE MARTIN. Third 
Edition, price 9s. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


ORACE for ENGLISH READERS: 


being Vol. 6 of BLACK WOOD'S ANCIENT CLASSICS 
for ENGLISH READERS. Price 2s. 6d, 





Wituam Biackwoop & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at Railway Book-stalls. 
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The Second Edition is now ready, in extra feap. 
cloth, 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


OLRIG GRANGE: 
A POEM, IN SIX BOOKS. 


EDITED BY 


HERMANN KUNST, Philol. Professor. 





OPINIONS of the PRESS. 
British Quarterly. 


“A careful analysis shows that the writer is a thinker, and of 
kindred genius with Mr. Browning, rather than a mere disciple or 
imitator. .... Everywhere we are compelled to recognize the presence 
of a daring and facile mind, which, in spite of ional brusq 
and irregularities of metre, has unmistakable command of imagi- 
native forms, and from which we may, with the best reason, look 
forward to yet more ambitious and perfectly fashioned dramatic 
utterances. Some portions of Rose’s monologue are very powerful, 
especially where she makes confession that gaieties have no longer 
any fascination for her, since she has come to see how unworthy she is 
of the love for which yet she yearns.” 


The Tatler in Cambridge. 


* Olrig Grange. I feel peculiarly qualified to speak of him, because 
Ihave read no review of him. and have heard no one else's opinion 
about him. There is, at any rate, no doubt of one thing—that he is 
very clever. ...is always very clever... . The story of the book is 
capitally told, in quite a novel manner. With the exception of Hester, 
the hero's sister, they are all drawn with wonderful vigour. ... One 
could quote for ever, if a foolscap sheet were inexhaustible; but I 
must beg my readers, if they want to have a great deal of amusement, 
as well as much truth beautifully put, to goand order the book at Mr. 
Maemillan’s House of Temptation. I promise them they will not 


repent.” 





The Metropolitan, 


“ The book is that of a true poet, and one of no mean powers. The 
form of the poem, too, is happy, giving scope for great variety, and 
lending itself to the express‘onof every mood. The story is simple, and 
the chafacters are few, but clearly and firmly sketched. The mono- 
logues are written in a peculiar stanza of nine lines, which is so artisti- 
cally contrived as to be a fit vehicle alike for keen and trenchant 
satire or varied emotion. The latter part of the poem is exquisitely 
beautiful. ... In the style we often detect a Tennysonian ring. The 
writer, however, is no servile copyist, but rather one who, through a 
loving familiarity with the Laureate’s poetry, has been unconsciously 
imbued with his turn of thought and expression. 


Examiner. 


“This remarkable poem will at once give its anonymous author a 
high place among contemporary English poets, and it ought to 
exercise a potent and beneficial influence on the political opinions of 
the cultivated classes. 

** The demoralizing influence of our existing aristocratic institutions 
on the most gifted and noblest members of the aristocracy, has never 
been so subtle and so powerfully delineated as in * Olrig Grange.’” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


“** Olrig Grange,’ whether the work of a raw or of a ripe versifier, is 
rlainly the work of a ripe and not a raw student of life and nature. 

““What depth of emotion or pathos is in it is expressed with studied 
timplicity and reserve; but it has dramatic power of a quite uncom- 
mon class, satirical and humorous observation of a class still higher ; 

.-and finally,a very pure and healhty, if perhaps a little tooscornful, 
moral atmosphere. 

“The most sickening phase of our civilization has scarcely been 
exposed with a srurer and quieter point, even by Thackeray himself, 
than in this advice of a fashionable and religious mother to her 
daughter.” 

Spectator. 


“The story itself is very simple; but it is told in powerful and 
suggestive verse. The composition is instinct with quick and pas- 
sionate feeling, to a degree that attests the truly poetic nature of the 
man who produced it. It exhibits much more of genuine thought, of 
various knowledge, of regulated and exquisite sensibility....The 
reader will become aware also that he is in communication with a 
richly-endowed mind, sensitive to original impressions, and capable of 
reproducing them in felicitous and resonant words. He exhibits a 
fine and firm discrimination of character, a glowing and abundant 
fancy, a subtle eye to read the symbolism of Nature, and great wealth 
and mastery of language, and he has employed it for woithy purposes.” 


English Independent. 


“There is a music in portions of the verse which is all but perfect ; 
while for vigorous outline of description, raciness and pungency of 
phrase and condensation of thought, we know no modern volume 
of poems that is its equal, except it be George Eliot’s ‘ Spanish Gipsy.” 

“‘The satire is most searching, the pithos tenderness itself, and once 
or twice the passion becomes almost tragic in its intensity. From the 
first page to the last the fascination is fully maintained. 

“We are convinced that the author who can write this poem is no 
novice, and having done soskilfully what he has attempted, he can and 
ought to do better. The story is simple, yet powerfully told.” 


Congregationalist. 


“There is a pathos and a passion, a depth of sadness and of love, 
which seems to us to vindicate for this unknown author a very high 
place among contemporary poets ... Most charming is the soliloquy of 
Hester....The Herr Professor is very much in Hester’s thoughts, and 
the shy surprise, the palpitating wonder, the shame, the pride, the 
sweet delight, which are all blended in her discovery that she is really 
falling in love, are perfectly delicious and beautiful ; but the triumph 
of the author's genius is in Rose’s farewell to her lover ...We trust we 
may have the delight of recciving other works from the same hand.” 
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The Programme of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science: the Forty-second 
Annual Meeting, at Brighton. 

WueEn William de Warren entered into posses- 

sion of the Zoot in land, which was conferred 

on him by William the Conqueror, he might 
have rendered infinite service to the British 

Association, which is just about to meet, at 

Brighton. Warren, however, neglected to do 

anything for posterity. He was too much occu- 

pied, that greedy Norman, with arranging his 

Sussex estate, and wearing proudly his new title 

of Earl of Surrey. There were eighteen of those 

Earls, from the Conquest down to the year 

1660; when the title of the Earl of Surrey was 

merged in the superior dignity of Duke of 

Norfolk. 

What would the British Association have 
thanked the first Earl for? Why, for a fair 
account of his Brighton estate, and of the 
legends which had sprung out of it, from the 
time the early Sussex lover put on additional 
touches of woad, before he took his gift of 
some of the ripe fruit of the country, hips and 
haws, to the thick-tressed lady of his love, 
down to the era when Earl Godwin’s boys took 
readers from their father’s gilded barge. He 
night have included anything he could col- 
ect of the intervening time, when Romans 
had their villas here, and British youths, 
ashamed of their paint, adapted themselves to 
the language, costume, and the very worst 
manners of those irresistible foreigners. 

What a discussion might have followed the 
production of such an early history! And what 
a disputing of facts! For there is nothing so 
apt for dispute as your fact. The very air and 
climate of Brighton have been rudely treated 
by the doubters and deniers of most things. 
Dr. Wigan, the kinsman of the actor so named, 
not only wrote on the Duality of the Mind, 
but on the Triality (if we may coin a word), 
the threefold excellence of the Brighton atmo- 
sphere. But when Sir James Clark, on Climate, 
just suggested that the West Cliff was “some- 
what damp,” how deeply were the scientific 
men of Brighton grieved, at his ignorance or 
audacity. ‘The question being undecided, we 
hope it will come before one of the Sections. 
It is one easy to deal with, as Statistics lend 
themselves to the general proving of anything. 

Meanwhile, leaving prehistoric times and 
much-vexed questions to the archzeologists and 
other persons interested therein, we may re- 
mark that Brighton has not uninterruptedly 
progressed to its present condition. It has 
had its ups and down. When, in the reign of 
Charles the First, it numbered five hundred 
families,—over two thousand inhabitants,—it 
held up its head with any town in the county 
of Sussex. The civil wars and the sea, between 
them, caused this pride to have a fall. Popu- 
lation decreased, and year after year, the waves 
swaliowed up a bit of land and two or three 
houses. It seemed to be nobody’s business to 
check the inroad of the waters; and, indeed, 
when an occasional good Samaritan presented 
himself with a plan for obviating the calamity, 
the easy-going people looked on him as a 
troublesome person. They soon found the 
ocean far the more troublesome of the two. 
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In the first quarter of the last century the 
sea, which had so often before swept the little 
town by sudden assaults, subsequently retiring, 
had permanently advanced to its very foot. 
Thence it made inroads into the streets, house 
after house falling upon their undermined 
foundations. It is no matter for surprise that 
lodgings in the little low-roofed houses were 
cheap ; yet we may wonder at the tariff which 
let two sitting-rooms, a couple of bed-rooms, 
and “offices,” for 5s. a week! A regular 
season for visitors began about the year 1736, 
It began as soon as the Sussex roads were 
passable ; roads which were deservedly more ill- 
spoken of than any of the other highways of 
England. To Dr. Richard Russell the merit 
is generally awarded of having what is 
called “ founded ” Brighton as a sanitary resort. 
In the middle of last century, he certainly 
pointed oyt the advantages of the medical use 
of sea-water. To Brighton, forthwith, repaired 
not only the robuster goddesses of the day, 
but the more fragile beauties who were “‘ fine by 
defect, and delicately weak.” A rather feeble 
epigrammatist advised swains to avoid the 
double dangers of those combined syrens, lest 
they should have to endure ‘“‘a pain from 
some bright sparkling eye, which Russell’s 
skill can’t cure.” <A crabbed censor, at the 
same time, divided the visitors into ‘‘ Silken 
Folly and Bloated Disease.” 

The town was not extensive even at a later 
period. It took something more than a doctor 
to invent fashionable Brighton. About a 
century ago, Brighton consisted of half a dozen 
streets, several lanes, and a couple of “spaces 
surrounded by houses, called by the inhabitants 
‘ squares,’ ”—that is to say, Castle Square and 
Little Castle Square. It had its defamers. 
In spite of the fun of looking at patients 
drinking sea-water, in spite of Brighton’s 
primitive and harmless gaieties, some people 
could see nothing in it. William Gilpin had 
an eye to appreciate the picturesque fishing 
fleet abroad upon the waters, but in 1774, he 
calls Brighthelmstone “a disagreeable place,” 
and adds, “ There is scarcely an object in it, or 
near it, of nature or of art, that strikes the 
eye with any degree of beauty.” Just ninety 
years have expired since George Prince of 
Wales was first attracted to the spot which was 
odious to Gilpin. A piece of land which then 
cost four pounds would sell now for more 
than as many hundreds. The coming of the 
Prince did not, immediately, cause any exten- 
sive improvement in the town. In 1787, a 
lady of local celebrity complained that as the 
doors of most of the houses opened directly 
into the sitting-rooms, it was impossible to be 
“out” to any importunate visitor. The door- 
ways, moreover, were low, and there was often 
a step down into the parlour. People then 
lived almost under ground. Now, in the lofty 
palaces fronting the sea, they look over the 
ocean from their seat in the clouds. We 
sympathize with all the Brighton historians 
who deplore the fact that tasteless architecture 
has, in the present century, made of the place 
a mere “ London on Sea,” instead of a beantiful 
and appropriate Queen of Watering-places. 
We agree with Mr. Erredge, a local historian 
deserving the highest praise, that a quaint old 
country-town-High-Street is more picturesque 
than the most uniform of streets and squares. 
There was a time when the local manners had 
a rough pleasantness about them, corresponding 





with the primitive simplicity of the place. When 
Miles (or Smoaker, as the Prince of Wales, 
and therefore everybody, called him) was chief 
bathing-man, he once saw His Royal Highness 
swimming too far, as Miles thought, out at 
sea, Miles hailed “‘ Mr. Prince ” to come back. 
The Prince struck farther out. Thereupon, 
Smoaker dashed in after him and brought His 
Royal Highness back by the ear, exclaiming 
as he thus towed the princely freight, “I 
arn’t a goen to let the King hang me for 
letten the Prince of Wales drown hisself; not 
I, to please nobbudy, I can tell’e.” The 
Prince forgave the act in consideration of its 
motive. In remembrance of it he founded the 
Smoaker Stakes, and when they were first run 
for, in 1806, the Prince, of course, won the 
race with his own horse, Albion. 

We have spoken above of the increase in 
the price of land in Brighton. The increase 
in the cost of medical attendance may be 
illustrated by a curious fact. In 1580 there 
was one .solitary medical man in the then 
village, and we are rather surprised .to find 
one there at such a period. His name was 
Matthews. There has come down to us 
his rate of charges in cases of midwifery. 
For attendance at Portslade and Rotting- 
dean, 5s.; At Blatchington, 3s. 6d.; in Bright- 
helmstone, 2s, 6d. The charges were sufficiently 
high, if we take into consideration the change 
in the value of money. 

When Dr. Russell persuaded nervous persons 
to feel unwell, and then, having drunk Brigh- 
ton water, to fancy themselves better, he was 
a little like Pope’s ineficient artist friend in 
the Guardian, who, » i being able to draw 
portraits after the life, used to paint faces 
at random, and look out afterwards for people 
whom he might persuade to belikethem, Letnot 
the British Association be deluded by the idea 
that Brighton was made by any medical man’s 
discovery of the efficacy of its mineral wells 
and its salt waters. Let them not be led away 
by the assurance that it was invented by the 
Prince of Wales. Brighton was set upon the 
legs of prosperity by one of the silliest and 
most vicious of princes—that Duke of Cum- 
berland who was brother to George the Third. 
The Duke was residing exactly ninety years 
ago at Grove House, where the young Prince 
of Wales, in a sort of youthful frolic, paid him 
a visit, and “stayed the night.” The con- 
sumption of candles and of clay to stick them 
in for the general illuminating process to do 
the Prince honour, was enormous enough to 
raise the price of tallow, and give a rise in the 
brick market. If the Duke had not been 
residing there, the Prince would probably 
never have gone down to old Brighthelmstone. 
Let him have all the credit he can get by it. 
We cannot deny that soon after the princely 
meeting there was a significant increase in the 
publication of local guide-books, illustrated 
and otherwise, with elaborate instructions how 
to get to Brighton, how to pass your time 
there with the least amount of inevitable 
boredom (for one does weary of Thalatta after 
a while), and how to get safely home again. 
One at least of those guide-books was written 
in so magniloquent a style, that a Monthly 
Reviewer thought it must have come from the 
pen of Mr. Christie, the auctioneer,—a remark 
which, we hope, will not do violence to the 
sensitive feelings of that gentleman’s repre- 
sentatives, 
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To the Prince of Wales no doubt the town 
was, and is, greatly indebted. He bought in 
1783 a small house of Mr. Kempe. It was 
the seed out of which grew that serio-comic 
Chinese pumpkin, or series of pumpkins, called 
the Marine Pavilion. That unparalleled edifice 
was like the Eternal City in one circumstance, 
namely, it was not built in a day. It was 
begun in 1784. Sanguine people who jumped 
to conclusions too readily, looked at the work 
in 1787, and said, ‘‘ Behold, the Wonderful 
Thing is completed!” They were deceived. 
It took a portion of two centuries, adding 
turnip to turnip, bulb to bulb, and wings to 
centres, before Brighton could boast that the 
Thing was finished. It was then a very large 
Vauxhall Kiosk in a very small Vauxhall 
Garden. It was a Lodge in the Garden, and 
it left no space for cucumbers. Built in a 
hollow, and only one story high, it was shel- 
tered from the pitiless winds, and it was 
convenient for Royal Highnesses not clever at 
getting upstairs. Moreover, it had a sea front, 
from which, wicked calumny has said, that the 
sea could not be seen. This is false. If a 
person in a first-floor room stood tiptoe ona 
chair he might catch sight of a wave, if he and 
the wave were only tall enough. But in sober 
truth a panoramic view of the wide expanse of 
ocean, to say nothing of the land, might be 
enjoyed by any of the Pavilion chimney- 
sweepers. They alone possessed the privilege 
which kings and kaisers felt obliged to forego. 
The master of the Marine Palace looked upon 
it as a chef-d’euvre of architecture; but the 
first architectural masterpiece of which Brigh- 
ton long boasted was not the palace, but the 
palace stables. It was only by degrees that 
the Prince found “elbow room” for himself 
and household by adding thereto such adjacent 
land as he could purchase. When something 
like a comfortable place was made of it, the 
royal proprietor grew weary of his splendid 
toy, and only assiduous house-maids prevented 
the spider from weaving his web in the princely 
apartments, 

The worthiest action on the part of His 
Royal Highness during his residence was his 
receiving into it, with their goods, the family 
of a burnt-out baker. The basest, in which 
his next two brothers joined, was raising money 
on post-olit bonds, by which the cash received 
was to be repaid within six months after a 
certain event. As the certain event was the 
death of George the Third, the transaction had 
2 treasonable tinge in it. The lenders of the 
money had a direct interest in the old king’s 
death. The sooner he died the sooner they 
would be paid. With that consideration in 
their mind, they were incompetent to join in 
the national anthem of ‘God Save the King!’ 
—which, to the hyper-loyal persons of that 
time was a crime or a misfortune too dreadful 
for contemplation. 

We can hardly realize, at the present time, 
the height and the bitterness of the ultra- 
loyalty of Brighton in the olden days, particu- 
larly when there was a shaking of the nations 
beyond sea, and England was sensible within 
herself of a certain uneasiness. The simplest 
of the men, with the very purest of motives, 
had to consider twice before he spoke, lest his 
words should be twisted into traitorous mean- 
ings. Even as a great lawyer said, that out 


of a common note of three lines, he could, if 
necessary, find matter which would lay the 





writer under a charge of high treason, so the 
listeners to speakers, in those dangerous days, 
seemed to detect the same high treason in 
common daily greetings, in the snatch of a 
song, or even in the text or the substance of 
a sermon. 

There is an historical incident of this sort 
connected with Brighton, which is more curious 
than any of its legendary stories, or its chro- 
nicles of scandal. In the August of the revo- 
lutionary period of 1793, the once celebrated 
Rev. Dr. Vicesimus Knox happened to be 
sojourning in Brighton with his family. The 
Vicar asked the great Master of Tunbridge 
School “to gratify the congregation” of the 
parish church, the only episcopalian edifice in 
the town, with a sermon on the following 
Sunday. The sermon was delivered on the 
text, ‘‘The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding.” That it was at once brief 
and solemn, we may infer from the fact that 
the Surrey Militia (quartered in Brighton), a 
numerous portion of the congregation, were 
highly satisfied and considerably impressed. 
More orthodox hearers had nothing but con- 
gratulations for themselves and the preacher ; 
and Dr. Vicesimus Knox appeared on the 
following night, at the Prince’s birthday ball, 
‘at the Castle Tavern,” with that air of com- 
placency which is born of the conviction that 
success has attended enterprise. The chief 
business of very many persons, at both ball 
and supper, seems to have consisted in worry- 
ing the Doctor into a consent, which was not 
very willingly given, to preach again on the 
succeeding Sunday. 

At the period in question, pretty well all 
the world was engaged in war. People rushed 
into warfare with alacrity, and other people 
read the accounts of the slaughter and suffer- 
ing of their fellow creatures with the satis- 
faction of men well out of both. Humanity 
seemed dying out, and a universal savagery 
was taking its place. Now, good Doctor 
Knox was a man before his time; he thought 
arbitration a better means to a good end than 
cannon shot. He would not, lke a certain 
Bishop of Orleans, have told armies, about to 
destroy each other, that in cutting throats they 
must do murder without rancour. Vicesimus 
Knox would have had them refrain from 
mutual destruction altogether. Acccrdingly, 
the good man thought he would put in a word 
for peace and charity, and he selected as the 
subject of his discourse, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” He was listened to without any mani- 
festation of dissent. Even the warlike militia- 
men emitted no murmur,—but, they may have 
been asleep! The Doctor felt as satisfied as 
the congregation seemed to be. A lady, how- 
ever, who walked by his side, on leaving 
church, quietly imparted to him that, pleased 
as she was herself, she had observed hostile 
symptoms in certain of the pews, occupied 
by people who hated peace, and who were 
little addicted to forgiveness! ‘The preacher 
could hardly believe his ears, Lut they had to 
suffer worse assault. From a whisper there 
grew loud report, and at last public accusation, 
that this wicked Master of Tunbridge School, 
having a church crowded not only with militia- 
men, but with the regular army, —officers, rank, 
and file from the camp, near Brighton (which 
was not true),—had dared to preach ‘ peace,” 
when war was so much more preferable, and 
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“good will toward men,” when it was well 
known to be the duty of every patriotic 
Englishman to hate his enemy like the very 
devil! The Rev. Vicesimus Knox, D.D., 
meekly replied that he had only preached what 
the Gospel imparted. He went to the camp, 
and walked on the Steyne ; and on the Tuesday 
night the Doctor, his wife, son, and daughter, 
went to the Theatre, and from a stage-box 
prepared to see ‘The Agreeable Surprise,’ 
Alas! it was anything rather than agreeable, 
The boxes were full of officers. There was 
a coming and a going, loud murmurs, scornful 
pointings to the Doctor and his party; and 
finally a note was delivered to him, in which 
there was a denunciation of his sermon, and 
an order to leave the theatre immediately. At 
the same time, the Doctor's box was filled by 
officers, a number of others surrounding the 
door, and loading the inmates with the most 
opprobrious names. Knox was a brave man. 
He at once addressed the audience ; he stated 
his case; denounced the anonymous note as 
impertinent, and he declared his intention to 
remain with his family where he then was by 
right of payment. But the speech could not 
pacify those who came expressly to nourish their 
wrath. The Doctor had preached ‘ peace and 
good will”; therefore he was howled at, called 
a democrat, with several expletive adjectives 
before the epithet to embitter its quality. There 
was a proposal to turn him out, to whip him, to 
put him in irons, also to hang this messenger 
of peace. As he ultimately withdrew, the 
“officers and gentlemen” grossly insulted not 
only Knox, but his wife and children. The 
son, a plucky little lad of fourteen years of age, 
boldly shook his fist at the assailants, cried 
“Shame!” upon them, and complimented them 
satirically at their being twenty to one. But 
he was mistaken. One stalwart fellow was 
not afraid to oppose himself to the boy alone. 
He seized the lad, shook him violently, crying 
aloud, at the same time, “ Who are you, you 
dog? You ought to be hanged as well as your 
father,—if he zs your father,—and all such as 
hold his demoralized principles, you dog, you!” 
Finally, Dr. Knox withdrew from Brighton; 
and a report was at once circulated to the effect 
that a mutiny had broken out in the camp, at 
Wick, in consequence of his democratic sermon. 
He received letters threatening his life ; and 
the press thought that nothing was too bad for 
him. Dr. Knox published a solemn and serious 
asseveration of his loyalty and patriotism, and 
a sharply satirical but now very rare pamphlet, 
which we recommend to the notice of collectors, 
should it ever fall in their way. It is called 
‘Prolegomena.’ This publication ended an 
affair which shook not only Brighton, but 
Great Britain, though both soon forgot it, and 
slept their usual sleep :— 
et jam Nox humida cceelum 
Precipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 
In, about, and around the Marine Pavilion, 
there was a condition of things which the Rev. 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox would certainly have 
honestly denounced. We are not going to 
open the Brighton Chronicle of Scandal. Suffice 
it to say, that it shocked the cursing, swearing, 
blaspheming Lord Chancellor Thurlow. One 
day, on the Steyne, the Prince was walking 
between the rake, Lord Barrymore, and the 
vulgar fellow who taught the Prince to drive, 
Sir John Lade. Vulgar? Well, Lade was 
refinement itself in comparison with his lady. 
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But vulgarity was “ Letty’s” nature. She was 
born with it in St. Giles’s. According to fame, 
Letty Lade had been the early Free Love Con- 
sort of Sixteen-String Jack ; next, the Cynthia 
of the hour to the Duke of York; lastly, and 
fittingly, the wife of the Jewish-looking groom, 
Sir John Lade. Whenever the Prince wanted 
to give an idea of the particular blackguardism 
of one of his friends, His Royal Highness would 
politely say, “He swears like Letitia Lade!” 
With this syren’s husband on one side of 
him, and ruffian Barrymore on the other, the 
graceless trio encountered Lord Thurlow. The 
Prince gaily rebuked the latter for not calling 
on him, and condescendingly invited him to 
name a day when he would come and dine 
at the Pavilion. ‘I cannot do that, Sir,” 
said Thurlow, who was by no means extra- 
particular in the matter of companionship, “I 
cannot do that, until your Royal Highness 
keeps better company.” Company! The most 
fashionable London paper of the day seemed 
delighted to record that Brighton was full of 
“little French milline:.” If a man had 
preached morality at S<. Nicholas’s, people 
would have shaken their heads at him, and 
have strongly suspect-d his loyalty. The 
“French milliners” were at least more modestly 
dressed than some of the lady guests at the 
Marine Palace, who walked as décolletées on 
the Downs as when they sat down to dinner 
at the Pavilion. It was not of them that it 
was said, “ Illis ampla satis forma, pudicitia.” 

Thurlow may well have been ashamed to go 
among some of the guests. Many of the latter 
had slang names, and slang generally prevailed 
among august and _ illustrious personages. 
Queen Charlotte visited the Pavilion but 
once, and that was only two or three years 
before the royal lady’s death. If at her own 
table at Windsor or Buckingham House the 
Queen had often to strike in upon her princely 
son’s audacious stories with a “Fie! fie! 
George,” she was not likely to have less cause 
for the exercise of such censorship at the 
Pavilion. Pcrhaps during her brief sojourn 
the Prince invited only fitting company to 
wait on so virtuous a queen. At other times 
he could condescend to very questionable 
fellowship, to which, moreover, he gave the 
most eccentric of names. As an instance, 
may be adduced the three brothers Barrymore 
and their sister. They were severally known, 
from respective characteristics, as Hellgate, 
Newgate, and Cripplegate. The lady, who 
had not the soft voice which is so excellent a 
thing in woman, nor sentiment, which would 
be in ‘‘a concatination accordingly,” passed 
by the delicate appellation of Billingsgate. 
The dining-room in the old building was 
known to the Prince’s friends, who in summer 
had the honour of being baked there in his 
company, as the Royal Oven. Col. Hanger 
once pronounced it to be as hot as ——, the 
place touching which Sheridan observed, as 
they were all undoubtedly going thither, it 
were as well to have a thorough antepast of it 
before setting out. ‘The observation was not 
ill-founded, notwithstanding that civility to 
heaven was combined with good service of the 
devil, in a palace of which it was said, in the 
very coarsest terms, that there was a chapel 
at one end and a harem at the other. 

In matters of conscience Brighton has 
never been very tolerant. That is to say, no 
religious party seems to have believed in the 








sincerity of contemporary parties differing 
only on small matters. There was much 
profession and small measure of practice ; 
very many Christians, but no Christianity. 
The Quakers, instead of staying, moved or 
unmoved, in their meeting-houses, would rush 
into the churches and abuse the preacher or 
ridicule the prayers ; and orthodox magistrates 
would condemn the offenders to stripes and 
imprisonment. On all sides there was “too 
much zeal.” Erredge quotes from a publi- 
cation, by a friend, a passage referring to the 
way in which the Sussex Episcopalians treated 
the Quakers, whose worship they were as 
ready to break in upon as they were indignant 
when their own was indecently interrupted by 
the Quakers. The latter scornfully called the 
steeple-house congregations “the professors,” 
as if none observed Christian practice but 
themselves. That the professors could stoop 
to very unworthy practices, we gather from 
a passage in the volume above noticed, and 
bearing date 1658. From that we learn that 
Episcopalians, on their way from church, 
showed their religious zeal by attacking the 
meeting-house if worship happened to be 
going on. The assailants were guilty of many 
indecent acts to show their orthodoxy, and 
their contempt for those who held any other 
doxy. One perfect Christian, lively, and 
charitable old woman, particularly distinguished 
herself on a certain Sunday. The sermon at 
Brighton Church had been to her as the gad- 
fly to the animal that it irritates and stimulates 
to mischief. That excellent old woman, on 
her way home from church, broke the Quakers’ 
windows with her own Bible! 

This lovely zealot should have been handed 
down to fame at least on her tombstone, but 
we fail to identify her by any record in the 
churchyard. In fact, there is not much to be 
learnt in the old churchyard of individuals, 
or of the poets by whom they have been 
celebrated. Some of the quaintest of the 
inscriptions have disappeared, often stones 
and all. The old easy-going bard, or in- 
different sculptor, perhaps both, may be seen 
in an epitaph which says :— 

They were two loving sisters 
Who in this dust now ly, that 

Very day Anne was bury’d 
Elizabeth did dy. 

Pheebe Hassel, who fought as a man at 
Fontenoy, and whose life touched, if chronicle 
be true, the reigns of Anne and of the fourth 
George, has a simple record which gives the 
length of her days as making up the sum of 
108 years. Nowand then there is an attempt 
at rather lugubrious fun. This is illustrated 
in an epitaph on Mr. Law, which jingles 
solemnly to this sort of tune:— 

Stop, reader, and reflect with awe, 

For Sin and Death have conquered Law, 

Who in full hope resign’d his breath 

That Grace had conquered Sin and Death. 
Let us hope that the second line carries no 
reproof with it, and that Law was in a hopeful 
state in a better sense of the word when he 
tumbled over Brighton Cliff and was killed. 

The tomb of Capt. Tattersell stands, and 
still bears the record that the Captain success- 
fully conveyed King Charles the Second 
from near Brighton to France, “after he had 
escaped the sword of his merciless rebels.” 
Other historical tombs have perished, or rather 
they were destroyed about twenty-eight years 
ago—the contents of the graves themselves 








not being respected—when the old church 
was enlarged. The antiquary has much to 
regret on this score. Meanwhile we may 
record, that besides medical men who dis- 
covered the salubrity of the waters and the ad- 
vantages of attracting patients, besides princes 
for whom the honour is disputed of having 
at least shared with the doctors in inventing 
Brighton, there rests an individual in old Brigh- 
ton churchyard whose epitaph claims for him the 
distinction of having produced the transforma- 
tion scene in which Brighton passed from a 
fishing village and rustic sea-bathing place to 
a city of marine palaces. The individual was 
Mr. Arnon Wilds, who died in 1833. “ Through 
his abilities and taste,” says the epitaph, “ the 
order of the ancient architecture of buildings 
in Brighton may be dated to have changed 
from its antiquated simplicity and rusticity.” 
This is rather finely put. What follows is a 
little obscure: ‘‘ He was a man of extensive 
genius and talent, and in his reputation for 
uprightness of conduct could only meet its 
parallel.” Indeed, matter that was perfectly 
intelligible does not seem to have been tolerated 
by authorities which were not particular about 
grammar or right spelling. When John Jordan, 
the hairdresser, was buried in old Brighton 
churchyard, about sixty years ago, these lines 
were added to the ordinary particulars— 
Say what you will, say what you can, 
John Jordan was an honest man. 

This was plain, straightforward, but the clerical 
censor had the lines erased. Perhaps he 
thought them presumptuous; or John had, 
perhaps, been the object of some scandal, and 
it was thought unseemly that the hairdresser 
should send forth his note of aggravating 
assertion from his grave. Besides, it was 
making much ado about the honesty of one 
man, as if all the rest of Brighton were knaves. 
The talk about the chastity of Lucretia has 
always seemed to us an aspersion on the cha- 
racter of other Roman ladies, who were virtuous 
without fuss being made about it, and who, 
after all, would have compelled Tarquin 
himself to respect them. “He comes too 
near who comes to be denied” is one of the 
many excellent adages to be found in Overbury. 

But, speaking of honesty and knavery, as 
one or the other may be found in Brighton, 
the old church itself once had an emblem 
which was interpreted in an adverse sense. 
On the tower was a gilt arrow vane, but every- 
body said it looked like a shark; and a poet, 
adopting the conclusion, like another Polonius, 
wrote thus :-— 

Say, why on Brighton's church we see 
A golden shark display’d ; 

But that ‘twas aptly meant to be 
An emblem of its trade? 

Nor could the thing so well be told 
Tn any other way, 

The town’s a Shark that lives on gold, 
The Company its prey ? 

There is an illustration of the ruling passion, 
strong in death,—to be found in the old church- 
yard,—which must not be passed over. Among 
the silent citizens of the Necropolis, is the 
once celebrated surgical instrument maker, Mr. 
Weiss. The last instrument the great me- 
chanician ever invented was borne with him 
to the grave, piercing the inventor's heart. It 
was placed there by an eminent surgeon of the 
time, Mr. Vallance ;° Mr. Weiss, who dreaded 
being buried alive, left a bequest to the surgeon, 
for the performance of a duty, which Mr. Val- 
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The most showy of monunients 
by Michael Kelly, ‘‘ com- 


lance lance falfilled. 
was erected here, 


poser of wine and importer of mus ic,” to the 
most melodious of warblers, if not most exem- 


plary of women,—Mrs, Crouch (who used “ to 


do” one of the singing Witches in ‘ M: 


with hundreds of pounds’ worth of lace in her 
+ 


dress). In contrast with this is a tomb with 
its inscription to the memory of John Pocock, 
who was, nearly forty years, Clerk of the 
Parish, and during about a dozen years, the 
more dignified Clerk of the Chapel Royal. 
John was above fourscore when he died. We 


are willing to believe that he was all that man 
and even parish clerk could be. But 
seems to be some doubt on this point; and 
epitaph adjourns the settlement of the question 
till the day of Judgment. ‘In the discharge 
of his duty,” says the inscription, “how simple, 
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upright, and affectionate he was, will alone be 
known at the last day.” 

Among the departed whose memories are 
dear, that of Deryk Carver, the Flemish 
brewer, who brewed good ale in Brighton 


before the “Tipper” was heard of, and who 
not only read the scriptures in English, but 
interpreted them according to his doubly solid 
Anglo-Flemish and reasonable understanding ; 
for which exercise of Free Inquiry, Deryk 
has the honour of being the first martyr for 
religion’s sake in the county of Sussex. He 
suffered in 1554. Deryk was rather rude, 
perhaps, when replying to the charges brought 
against him, particularly when de ing with 
Transubstantiation. ‘You say oon you can 
make a God!” cried the bold brewer; “you 
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Jesus only,” at 4s, | 2s, Gd, ‘and 1s a ‘admission, 
with opportunity to buy his photograph if you 
are SO disposed. 

Brighton may look forward to a successful 
meeting. The railway administration offer 
certain facilities which travellers will appre- 
ciate. The working men will have a lecture 
d elivered to them, on ‘ TA ishine, Sea, and Sky,’ 
which is a universal subject. Oppres ed minds, 
brains that a excess of 
delight at the evening lectures, may find rest 
and enjoyment at the two sotrées and the 
concert at each. ‘There are not less than nine 
excursions arranged for those who love to § 
inquiringly abroad, with good objects in v 
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| an innocent fish has, during the late dog-days, 


literally done to death. There are nume- 


rous other objects of attraction, unnecessary 


for us to point out ; and therewith an abiding 
hospitality, which has been, indeed, a Sussex 


from the earliest times. 
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can make a pudding as well!”—which was | 


more “saucy” than logical. There as 
part of Carver's story that has a ve ry lege j 
aspect. The Bible which was taken fro ym him 
at the stake is said to have suffered merely a 
slight discoloration on some of the pages from 
the smoke. At the same time we are told, 


the blood 


some 


ndary 


in the same legend or traditi tion, that 

of the martyr. who was burnt is visible on 
several chapters of the Old Flaca but 
particularly on the “ Book of Ruth,” which, 





says Erredge, “is very much splashed with 
the vital fluid.” We ‘can under tand marks 
of fire on this Bible, which is a “ Breeches 
Bible” ; but that splashes of blood are visible 
upon it we cannot believe,—at least, as the 
accident and part circumstance of 
burning. 

But let us get back from Sussex martyrdoms 
and Brighton Chure shyard to the Dome beneath 
which Dr. Carpenter will deliver his inaugural 
address on Wednesday evening. What a 
Nemesis has been ever seated there! Under 
that roof, where George the Fourth was, as / 
thought, “ every inch a King,” Thackeray held 
him up to the contempt of his hearers when 


he lectured at the Pavilion, and made the 
Georges look so disreputable in the reign of 
Victoria. Strange contrast!—but Brighton 
is full of them. Famed for its once reckless 


gaiety and noisy dissipation, it _ ters in 
Robertson’s sermons, a scries of « es the 
publication of which has been more popular 
and a greater financial success than : 
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collection of such homilies , except that of the 
sermons of Blair. The Pavilion itself is still | 
the Palace of Contrasts. On one night Mrs. 


Scott Siddons enchants her audience by her 
refinement and passion ; on another, a person 
in a mouk’s dress preaches the Gospel “ for 
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of pithecoid man, and the everlasting death, 
in a world which is the only world that ever 
has been, or ever shall be.” By no means 
superior to the odium theologicum, he hegj- 
tates to credit the holders of views from 
which he dissents with the possession of q 
candid mind ; but he is sufficiently catholic ip 
his denunciations to allow that the “ spirit of 
hypocrisy and Pharisaism, of hollow sancti- 
moniousness and hierarchical pretension, are 
(ste) to be found among the sentimental pro- 
fessors of a liberal and unsectarian Chris- 
tianity, as well as in the priest’s surplice or 
the prelate’s lawn.” Upon modern Oxford 
men he is very severe, for holding that religion 
has for its object not a Divine Person, but a 
beautiful idea; and says, that those “ who 
come back to Oxford in the evening of their 
days, as they look back with bitter self-accu- 
sation, remember that the time which they 
most deplore, coincided exactly with the time 
when, by shutting up their New Testament, 
they shut out Christ’s presence from their 
lives.” 

Without canvassing the bishop for the sta- 
tistics upon which he founds this statement 
respecting the pervading frame of mind of 
elderly Oxonians, we may observe that this 
sentence embodies the leading idea of these 
discourses ; and we may remark, that, for that 
large proportion of Christians for whom the 
contemplation of the actual life and Person of 
our Lord constitutes the essence of their reli- 


gion, these sermons contain many striking 
and suggestive thoughts. The v vues points 
ype aie 

of view from which the Evangelists beheld 


and treated their subject, differing according 
to each writer’s character and opportunities, 
are vividly and poetically exhibited. We may 
readily accord them a merit as sermons, which 
we feel unable to grant them as serious com- 
positions representing the results of mature 
reflection, and appealing to the judgment 
rather than to the feelings. In illustration of 
this, we have but to point to the curious pas- 
sage in the first of them, in which the bishop 
charges the Jewish race with pre-eminent 
meanness in money matters, and dates it from 
the time when the elders “ gave large money 
to the soldiers,” to confess to the authorities 
that they had incurred the penalty of death 
by sleeping on, duty, and thus allowed the 
disciples to steal away the body of Jesus. 
Without attempting to conjecture how this 
instance of liberality in bribery came to suggest 
to Dr. Alexander the notion of meanness, we 
will let him speak for himself :— 

“From that time baseness, baseness about 
money, has entered - o the Jewish nation, and 
formed a leprous scurf upon it, thinned its noblest 
blood, and <a ted the he arts of the chil dren of 
those who were once homines desideriorum.” 

Here follows a passage, 
with the foreg: ‘ing we ¢ 
divine ; but the bis] 

“This baseness of the Jews has become pro- 
verbial. In spite of the splendid exceptions which 


whose connexion 








will occur to every one of us, popular feeling 
recognizes a truth in Shylock and Fagin. The 
ase deed of fallen Judaism round the Holy 


Sepulchre is avenged in the wretched caricatures 
of the children of Abraban n, who haggle with the 





drunken and hungry over second- hand clothes, 
and sell mosaics and jewellery, the very words 
being a witness against them.” 


Now, we submit, with all deference, that, 


had the bishop given a second thought to the 
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subject, he could not have failed to seek very 
much further back for the origin of his typical 
Jew, even in Jacob himself, the father of all 


the Jews. But we feel bound to protest 
against the bishop’s method of raising and 
dealing with such a question as this. It 


betrays a recklessness about giving pain, which 
is most re prehensible. Even admitting the 
Jews to be, above all other races, lovers of 
money, the bishop would have manifested a 
fairer and a humbler spirit had he ascribed 
the abnormal development of the characteristic 
to the evil conduct of the Christians them- 
selves, whose irrational hatred and _ brutal 
persecutions in the early ages of the Church, 
excluded the poor Israelites from every occu- 
pation save that of barter, and left them no 
prospect of safety or comfort, unless they 
could scrape together the means of buying off 
their ruthless tormentors. 

3ut we have not done with this passage. 
Its concluding words show that the bishop 
actually supposes the words jewellery and 
mosaic to be derived from Jew and Moses. 
Perhaps the blunder in respect to the latter 
word is excusable in a Christian bishop, seeing 
that we once met a learned rabbi who was 
under the same impression, until on hunting 
it up in his lexicon, at our request, he found, 
to his surprise, that it comes from a simple 
Hebrew term signifying cnlaid, and has no 
reference whatever to the great lawgiver. A 
reference to any decent dictionary, however, 
would have saved the bishop his other blunder. 





Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres en Angleterre. 
Par Martin Nadaud, Ancien Représentant 
du Peuple. Préface de Louis Blane. (Paris, 
Lachaud.) 

We have been agreeably surprised, and so 

must any one who reads M. Martin Nadaud’s 

work, in perusing the first pages of this book. 

It was hardly to be expected of a French 

working man that he should avoid the popular 

errors of many of his compatriots. Not only 
has M. Nadaud stood aloof from the super- 
ficial observations, as infatuated as they are un- 
truthful, which characterize French studies on 

England, but he has achieved a work which 

may contribute as well to our instruction as to 

the enlightening of our neighbours d'outre 

Manche. The writer is no common man in 

himself,—he is much above the class to 

which he prides himself to belong, and he 
is an economist of no small depth; before 
taking the pen, he has imbibed knowledge 

and information from the best sources. As a 

conscientious historian, he is above all praise ; 


but why has M. N 





Nadaud, who obviously knows 
English as thoroughly as a Frenchman can know 
it, abstained from addressing himself to an Eng- 
lish audience, certainly more likely to appre- 
ciate and understand him than a Parisian one? 


M. Louis Blane explains this in an interesting | 


Preface, which this great Frenchman devotes 
exclusively to the explanation of the author's 
life and qualifications. M. Nadaud was a 
Mason in 1848; his education was null,—he 
could read, but could not spell. One day he 
attended an electoral meeting where M. de 
Girardin was expounding his political convic- 
tions. The unlettered workman rises, de- 
nounces the royalist candidate, and reveals 
himself as an orator swé yeneris, He is acclamé 
a candidate himself for his native department 





of the Creuse; and he takes his seat on the 
benches of the Legislative Assembly. M. Mar- 
tin Nadaud was a staunch socialist ; he became 
a chef-décole. In 1851 he was arrested, toge- 
ther with M. Thiers and a score of deputies, 
and finally exiled. He had no other alterna- 
tive on arriving on British soil than to resume 
his original calling. After visiting the prin- 
cipal towns of the United Kingdom as a 
working mason, he returned to London, became 
the friend of certain eminent men who had 
noticed his superior faculties (Mr. John Ludlow 
and Mr. 'T. Hughes among others), and with 
the help of M. Louis Blane and another 


. . . | 
brother exile, who taught him grammatical 


French, M. Nadaud was svon enabled to accept 
a situation of French master. For twenty 
years he taught the literature of his country 
in several well-known schools ; and meanwhile 
he mastered the English idiom, and studied 
English manners untiringly. There is some. 
thing really touching in the writer’s undaunted 
efforts and self-abnegation, such as M. Louis 
Blane describes them. And then he collected 
materials for his work, and prepared it with 
the conscience which is one of the charac- 
teristics of his nature. In 1870, after Sedan, 
he left England, was during the whole war the 
Prefect of the Creuse under Gambetta, and is 
now one of the most influential members of the 
Council-General of Paris. Louis Blanc is not 
sparing in his praises of his friend ; and one 
can scarcely believe that the production of 
such a man as M. Nadaud can be read with- 
out profit. If he has not addressed himself to 
English readers on a subject specially concern- 
ing England, it seems to be out of modesty. 
M. Nadaud’s scope is extensive: it starts 
from the origin of the Britons, and extends 
to our days. None of the primeval notabilities 
of the lower classes are omitted, from Czedmon, 
Aldhelm, and others, to Wat Tyler. M. Nadaud 
especially assigns an important place to the 
first theologians, and to the resistance of the 
Saxons against St. Augustine and Papism: 
he strives to establish, as the basis of his work, 
that England owes all her liberties to religious 
revolutions. A little farther on, the author 
asserts a point which is worthy of meditation. 
“ Protestantism has been the cradle of English 
freedom (he says); thanks to England’s con- 
tinual resistance against Catholic absolutism, 
she has been able to advance, slowly but surely, 
towards political emancipation. Look to all the 
nations of the world ; everywhere Catholicism 
has debased the intellectual level and morality 
of the people in whose hands it has unfor- 
tunately fallen.” This theory is the capital 
point of M. Nadaud’s book; he takes it as 
assumed, upon well-developed evidence, that 
the tendency of the English people to reject 
the tyranny of the Roman power is the funda- 
mental basis of its independence; still more, 
that Protestantism has prepared it for liberty, 
and prevented the violent outbursts which are 
to be remarked in the history of all Catholic 
nations. Religious revolution has bred that 
innate respect for the law which every English- 
man possesses. ‘It is generally believed in 
a certain world,” says M. Nadaud, “that the 
English owe the possession of their liberties, 
before any people of Europe, to their eagerness 
in submitting to the will of their lords and 
kings. This theory conceals a profound his- 
torical error, which it is important to refute. 
England has never accepted, either from a 





monarch or from a lucky soldicr, a constitution, 
or even a simple law; and I take the liberty 
to affirm that whoever shall not be well con- 
vinced of this truth, can never understand the 
great drama of the history of the people so 
near us, and yet so unknown to our political 
men.” So, according to the writer, liberty is 
incompatible with Catholicism ; and from this 
can be drawn the obvious consequence, that if 
the Valois and Bourbons had not checked the 
Huguenot Reformation with sanguinary vio- 
lence, France would not be afilicted with a 
chronic collision between two antagonistic 
classes, 

M. Nadaud points, therefore, to the Reforma- 
tion as the beginning of the active progress of 
the French working classes. He follows minutely 
their history, the obstacles they had to conquer, 
their energy and perseverance. He considers 
that the deference of the English working man 
for the higher classes is due to his veneration 
of the laws of the country, for which “he has 
a kind of idolatry,” not from a sentiment of 
servility, or absence of personal dignity. As to 
the moral state of the English labourers, M. 
Nadaud has no hesitation in pronouncing it 
superior to that of the French. It is better 
for a people to thrive under the rule of an 
aristocracy, with the right of public meetings 
and associations, than under the yoke of one 
man. Always and ever, continues the workman- 
writer, England has fought for her rights, while 
France tore herself for her masters. 

M. Nadaud’s view of the comparative state 
of prosperity of French and English labourers 
is so unprecedented, that economists would do 
well to consider it seriously. They tend to 
nothing less than to overthrow the whole 
edifice whereon rests the faith of a large class 
of English thinkers—to deny that the working 
classes of this country have derived any benefit 
from the influence of their French brethren ; 
to show that this influence never existed. 
Yet M. Nadaud never conceals his advanced 
opinions. He is a republican; still more, a 
socialist; but the exclusive spirit in which his 
work is, of course, penned does not mar its 
fairness of judgment and impartiality. There 
may be, to a certain extent, want of method in 
the classification of historical facts, at times some 
obscurity resulting from developments of un- 
necessary length, M. Nadaud hasalso omitted — 
and this is a serious gap in a work that aims at a 
complete history of English labour—to speak of 
the agricultural labourers: there was a broad 
field of speculation and coniparison, which the 
writer might have rendered highly interesting 
by analyzing the condition of the English and 
French peasants. In its present condition, 
however, M. Nadaud’s book is a valuable 
contribution ; its interest is greatly enhanced 
from the fact that the author is himself a 
working man; and no doubt it will tend to 
remove the tissue of errors imbibed about 
England by the French, through the agency of 
sincere but superficial writers. 





From Feudal to Federal. By J. A. Partridge. 
(Triibner & Co.) 
Ir we may judge from the work before us, 
Mr. Partridge is an amiable enthusiast of 
liberal views, fond of reading, and unfortunately 
fond also of writing. We learn from the title- 
page that he is author of ‘Democracy: its 
Factors and Conditions,’ ‘The Making of the 
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American Nation,’ ‘The False Nation and its 
Bases ; or, Why the South can’t Stand,’ ‘ Coali- 
tions and Frontiers in 1860-1,’ &c., and we do 
not suppose that what we are about to say of 
‘From Feudal to Federal,’ will deter him from 
adding to the list. ‘From Feudal to Federal; 
or, Free Church, Free School, the completed 
Basis of Equality , with some of its results in 
State, Constitution, and Empire,’ is an exposi- 
tion of a single sentence from ‘ Contarini 
Fleming’: “ European society is in a state of 
transition from Feudal to Federal principles. 
This I conceive to be the sole and secret cause 
of all the convulsions that have occurred and 
that are to occur.” Of this characteristic 
utterance, Mr. Partridge remarks, in his preface, 
that “the first thing that strikes one in that 
extraordinary sentence is its epigrammatic 
glitter ; the next thing, and the last, is its 
unfathomable depth.” We cannot help wishing 
that these two things were the only things 
which struck Mr. Partridge in regard to his 
text. As it is, he requires 653 octavo pages 
for the enunciation of a great many other things 
which strike him. In this rather lengthy ser- 
mon are contained a host of truisms and hasty 
inferences, expressed in affected and inflated 
language, and illustrated by quotations from 
all sorts of authors. His principal favourites 
are perhaps Mr. Disraeli (or, as he prefers to 
write, Mr. D'Israeli) and Mr. Swinburne, but 
he also draws largely npon Comte, De Tocque- 
ville, Buckle, and Mr. Mill. Of all authors, 
perhaps the one who has had most influence 
upon Mr. Partridge’s own style is Mr. Walt 
Whitman, that very remarkable Transatlantic 
analogue of our own Tupper. On the other 
hand, his terminology appears to be original; 
as, indeed, was that of Mrs. Malaprop. In 
his more lucid moments, Mr. Partridge contents 
himself with such utterances as the following : 

“Tet us now see how the internal kingdom, 
manhood, will act upon the external kingdom, the 
state, and upon the medium term, which ought to 
connect and moderate and harmonize the two by 
local self-government, in county, parish, or com- 
mune.” 

By which he seems to mean that he is about 
to determine the relations in which the indivi- 
dual, the commune, and the state should stand 
to one another. But when he waxes eloquent, 
we are irresistibly reminded of the responses 
of the Pythian priestess. For example: 

“Free schools and free churches will indeed do 
more for the regeneration of England than is dreamt 
of in all the philosophy or in all the insanity of 
friend or foe. Ten years of them would suffice 
to dissolve the mightiest conspiracy against human 
freedom and progress. They belong to the new 
world, which develops power from within, and not 
to the old world, which for 1800 years sought to 
develop it from without—struggling and staggering 
along that stupendous syllogism of Christ Jesus,— 
‘The Spirit is life’—finding out by exhausting 
every possible error, the true principle of co-opera- 
tion and progress.” 

Mr. Partridge is even more ingenious in his 
choice of metaphors than in his “ derangement 
of epitaphs ’—witness the following :— 

“Greece failed because her Republics were 
Republics of slaves. Because her statesmen could 
not unite her states. Because she intervened in 
senseless foreign wars. She had not enough man- 
hood. She was poised on her apex and toppled 
over. She was an acrobat in policy, and found 
that in spangles and tights is no salvation.” 

When Mr. Partridge leaves Greece standing 
on her head on a tight rope and proceeds to 








review English politics, his oratory is even 
more eccentric :— 

“Tn 1867 a new political world was created, and 
it requires a new political science. Then struck 
the hour of the manhood of the British nation. 
The people came of age, and the All, one and indi- 
visible, will reign for the All and by the All. 
Parties are broken up. Tories follow that philo- 
sophic radical D'Israeli, and Whigs may again 
commit Adullamy against Gladstone. .... The 
Liberal-Conservative is now the court-fool of His 
Majesty the People, and the Tory is the Aunt 
Sally of Politics ;—the one is set up only to be 
knocked down, and the other can always be dis- 
missed when he becomes dreary.” 

Towards Mr. Disraeli our enthusiast seems 
to cherish a feeling of tenderness, but it may 
be questioned whether the Conservative party 
will welcome effusively such panegyrics as the 
following :— 

“The doom of institutions is written in the 
double curse of impotence and wrong, and D’Israeli, 
on his side the only organic intellect, knows too 
well the situation when forms and phrases meet 
ideas and power. D’Israeli was the great ferryman 
who chartered his crew to what they would call 
the infernal regions of equality, and Dante, the 
poet of Hell, foreshadowed the education of the 
Tory party. 

Charon, thyself torment not ! so 'tis willed— 
When will and power are one, ask thou no more. 
Then all together sorely wailing drew 


To the curst strand. Charon collects them all, 
And each that lingers, with his oar strikes. 


Thus oar-driven and D’Israeli-driven they go 


We shall doubtless find, all in good time, that in 
order that ‘ministers of religion may be of inde- 
pendent character, and no longer mere tools, 
religion ought, in Mr. D’Israeli’s opinion, to be 
disendowed in England as well as in Ireland.” 

In the latter part of the volume Mr. Par- 
tridge reviews the principal questions of the 
day, and endeavours to forecast the future 
proceedings of ‘ manhood,” which, as he puts 
it,—“ crucified between the two thieves, Tories 
and Whigs,—has risen again, and is on its 
march.” 

We have been careful to speak our mind 
about ‘From Feudal to Federal’ in unmis- 
takable terms, because we find at the 
beginning of the volume quotations from the 
Atheneum, which may, perhaps, lead an un- 
wary reader to suppose that we have formerly 
expressed some sort of approval of Mr. 
Partridge’s political declamations. On exa- 
mination, it appears that the notices of 
‘Democracy,’ and ‘The Making of the 
American Nation,’ which appeared in the 
Atheneum of July 7 and 14, 1866, are 
anything but flattering. We hope that there 
is nothing in the present review which can be 
similarly misused when next Mr. Partridge 
appears in print. 








In France with the Germans. By Col. Otto 
Corvin. 2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Tus book, written by an author who is a 
combination of a revolutionist soldier of for- 
tune and newspaper correspondent, might be 
termed “ Gossip about the War,” and as such 
ought to be an attractive and useful supple- 
ment to the more solid histories of the late 
struggle. It is certainly amusing, but when 
the author ventures into the realms of history 
the book becomes most mischievous, for it is 
full of prejudice and inaccuracy. Among 
minor blemishes, we may instance the fre- 
quent misspelling of French names and 
places. For instance, we may cite page 267, 





vol. ii. He there says, that on the 9th of 
November Von der Tann’s cavalry met the 
“advanced guard of a division of the army 
of the Loire, under General Polkés, who with 
60,000 men was marching in the direction of 
Le Mans, about fifty-eight miles north-west of 
Tours, and sixty-six or sixty-eight west of 
Chateaudun.” The passage is simply nonsense, 
for General dAurelle de Paladine, and not 
General Polkés, whoever that may be, com- 
manded the army of the Loire, and the French 
were advancing on, and close to, Orleans, which 
is a very long way from Le Mans, as a glance 
at the map would have shown Col. Corvin, 
Two pages farther on, we are told that the 
17th corps was commanded by Kératry, 
whereas its commander at that time was 
General Soins, and Kératry never held any 
other command than that of the camp of 
Conlie. Col. Corvin is equally inaccurate in 
his account of the surprise by the Garibaldians 
of Chatillon on the 17th of November. He 
says that the Prussian detachment consisted of 
‘three companies of Prussian Landwehr in- 
fantry and one of Hussars.” According to 
Col. Riistow, there were one battalion and two 
squadrons in the town. Col. Corvin also 
endeavours to depreciate the merit of the 
dashing little affair, by calling it a “ not even 
glorious success.” He will find, we fancy, 
few to accept his estimate. The author says 
that, ‘“‘In consequence of the capture of 
Amiens, on November 27, 1870, General 
Bourbaki gave the command of the north army 
into the hands of General Faidherbe.” We 
are unable to fix the precise day on which 
Bourbaki gave up his command on the north, 
but we find him on the Ist of December in 
command of the 18th corps—a portion of 
D’Aurelle de Paladine’s army, and can scarcely 
believe, therefore, that the loss of Amiens on 
the 27th of November induced him to send in 
his resignation. Col. Corvin’s accounts of indi- 
vidual ventures are scarcely more to be depended 
on. He tells a story of a Prussian Hussar who 
“fell with his horse,” and was taken prisoner 
on the occasion of the recapture of Le Bourget 
by the Guards :-— 


“Three days after the fight they halted for the 
night in a village. The poor fellow was sitting in 
the evening near the window, thinking how he 
might escape, whilst his noisy captors round the 
fireplace were fuddling themselves with wine. 
Suddenly he hears in the street the neighing of a 
horse. His very soul is trembling, and his blood 
stops for a moment. No doubt it is his brave 
steed, which had broken loose from a shed where 
it had been placed, and in search of her master. 
One of the panes of the window was replaced by 
Peper j boring with his finger a hole in it, he lays 

is mouth to the opening, calling cautiously and 
coaxingly, ‘ Lizzy, Lizzy!’ A joyous neighing is 
the reply, and Lizzy is close to the window. In 
a moment the whole frame of the casement is 
smashed, and before the tipplers know what is 
the matter, he is outside, and on the bare back of 
his faithful mare. It is as if the sagacious animal 
knew that the life of her master was at stake, for 
she runs off like a whirlwind, and yet she is not 
urged on by spurs or bridle, for the franc-tireurs 
have taken the boots of the rider, and the bridle is 
hanging with the saddle in the shed. Shots are 
fired after them, and bullets whizz past their ears, 
without stopping the horse. The hussar does not 
know the way, but Lizzy remembers it, and after 
thirty-two hours both arrive at the outposts of 
Le Bourget, dead beat, but happy to be again with 
their comrades.” 


It naturally occurs to us that cavalry took 
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no part in the action,—that the captors of 
the Hussar were not likely to have taken a 
three-days’ march with him round Paris, lead- 
ing his horse with them,—that thirty-two hours 
was a long time to be riding from any point 
within the French lines to the nearest outposts 
of the besiegers,—and that, as it must have 
been daylight during at least nine hours of that 
time, it is impossible that he could have escaped 
detection. Indeed, the whole tenor of the 
book before us is strongly suggestive of a camp- 
follower’s collection of gossip. Nor is the term 
camp-follower unsuitable, for, according to his 
own statement, Col. Corvin has smelt much 
powder both in Germany and in America, but 
never once does he appear to have personally 
witnessed any engagement or even skirmish 
during the late war, always arriving a little 
too late, and continually running back to Ger- 
many or Switzerland. As he really has little 
in the way of personal experiences-to relate, 
his egotism is somewhat nauseating. Accord- 
ing to himself, he was always treated by Prus- 
sian officials with the greatest consideration, 
and accorded exceptional privileges. Indeed, 
he had but to ask to get, and the account of 
his friendships with Serene Highnesses and 
Barons, and intercourse with officers of the 
highest rank, is enough to make the mouth 
of the British or American snob water; but 
then was he not, as he tells us, not only an 
officer but also a nobleman? For a nobleman, 
kis language seems to have been wanting in 
“that repose which stamps the cast of Vere 
de Vere.” Every person or body of persons 
personally obnoxious to him receives the most 
unmitigated abuse, whether they be Johan- 
niters or Mecklenburg or Baden soldiers, or 
rulers of France from the earliest ages, all 
come in for free vituperation. According to 
him, the Johanniters were almost without ex- 
ception a set of idle, useless, mischievous, high- 
born impostors, and the Constable de Mont- 
morency murdered with his own hands all the 
chief magistrates of Metz, whom he had con- 
trived to assemble in his room when he feigned 
to be dying! We learn too much, however, 
of his fertile imagination to accept this anec- 
dote on Col. Otto Corvin’s sole authority. We 
are not much concerned for the reputation of 
the Constable de Montmorency, but it is 
otherwise as regards the German princes and 
nobles. They notoriously exposed their lives in 
the most fearless manner, and many fell victims 
to their dashing gallantry. The ex-German 
revolutionist and present free and enlightened 
citizen of the United States, however, sneers 
both at their intellects and courage. 








The Letters and Life of Francis Bacon. By 

James Spedding. Vol. VI. (Longmans & Co.) 
Ir it be really true, as Mr. Spedding states in 
the Preface to his last volume, that he has 
“always had a more than ordinary difficulty 
in gathering knowledge, and a more than 
ordinary facility in losing it again,” we can 
hardly be sufficiently grateful to him for so 
diligently recording these fleeting impressions 
as they pass through his brain. The present in- 
stalment of his work covers two years and a half, 
—from July, 1616, to January, 1619,—during 
which time Bacon successively became Privy 
Councillor, Lord Keeper, and Lord Chancellor. 
Mr. Spedding does not, indeed, present us 
this time with any such pleasant surprises as 








the letter written in 1615 to the King, on the 
calling of a Parliament,—a paper which, though 
its genuineness has been doubted by a writer in 
the Academy, is unquestionably a production of 
Bacon’s pen, and which throws more light 
upon his political position than any other of 
his writings. But so momentous were the 
events of these two years and a half, that 
we gladly turn to Mr. Spedding’s chronological 
arrangement of the well-known letters, and to 
the luminous comments with which they are 
accompanied. 

Turning, first, to those questions in which 
Bacon’s personal character is concerned, we 
find,—if we omit those letters which bear upon 
the monopolies and other matters questioned 
in the next Parliament, which Mr. Spedding 
wisely dismisses for the present with the 
slightest possible comment,—that we have to 
deal with three charges which have been 
persistently made against the subject of his 
biography. The first relates to Bacon’s dealing 
with the marriage of Frances Coke; the second 
to his reception of Buckingham’s letters on 
behalf of suitors in the Court of Chancery ; 
the third to his mode of advocating the case 
of the Government against Raleigh. 

In meeting the first charge, all that was 
necessary to do was togive the story completely, 
and to add, as is now done for the first time, a 
collection of all the documents bearing upon 
it, arranged in proper chronological order. 
Mr. Spedding’s mode of treating the second 
charge is very different. Excepting in regard 
to one particular letter, he denies that there is 
any case against Bacon at all. It has been 
taken for granted that because Buckingham 
wrote the letters, Bacon must have been 
influenced by them. Mr. Spedding retorts 
that this is the very thing that has to be 
proved, and that till some proof is offered, he 
shall hold himself dispensed from arguing at 
all. From henceforth, therefore, those writers 
who are inclined to speak evil of Bacon on 
this matter will know what they have got to 
do. The Order Books of the Court of Chan- 
cery are accessible to any one who has a few 
hours to spare, a capability of reading the 
handwriting of the period, and the boldness 
not to be frightened by having to consult a 
series of volumes from half a yard to two feet 
in thickness. We may be quite sure that if, 
on any occasion, Bacon changed his tone shortly 
after one of Buckingham’s letters, evidence of 
the fact will be found there. But we do not 
suspect that the books really contain anything 
of the kind. Considering how soon both 
Bacon and Buckingham became unpopular, it 
would be strange that, if it had been true that 
the one had ever perverted justice at the bid- 
ding of the other, no victim ever stepped 
forward to brand the iniquity in the eyes of 
the world. 

And this view of the case gains strength 
from the fact that in the one instance in which 
circumstances are really suspicious, Bacon can 
be clearly shown to have been free from the 
blame which might, in the absence of investi- 
gation, have been imputed to him. In the 
case of Dr. Steward (vi. 441), in which Buck- 
ingham’s letter is couched in unusually urgent 
terms, there can be no doubt that Buckingham’s 
intervention was successful. But it appears 
that two Masters in Chancery had decided 
against Dr. Steward, and that Bacon had 
refused to re-hear the case. Although, therefore, 








if Dr. Steward had a good cause, his complaint 
was perfectly warranted, on the other hand, the 
course eventually taken by Bacon was alto- 
gether unexceptionable. If he had made up 
his mind to continue his refusal to re-open the 
question, he might have done great injustice 
in a matter with the merits of which he had 
not personally made himself acquainted. If he 
had heard the case himself and decided it in Dr. 
Steward’s favour, he would have laid himself 
open to the suspicion of being influenced by 
Buckingham’s letters. He chose to refer the 
question at issue to arbitrators to be chosen by 
the parties, and by this means he at once 
disarmed criticism, and provided for justice 
being done. 

But it is in respect t» Bacon’s part in 
drawing up the official declaration concerning 
Raleigh, that Mr. Spedding has rendered 
peculiar service. No life in English history 
has been so frequently written as Raleigh’s, 
and his biographers have all, with one 
consent, fallen upon this unlucky declaration, 
till, by dint of repetition, the world has been 
convinced that it was nothing but a mass of 
falschood and calumny. It is true that when- 
ever any fresh scrap of evidence did happen 
to turn up, it was uniformly in consonance 
with the statements of the declaration. But 
then these scraps of evidence were so exceed- 
ingly scanty. Mr. Spedding has now, how- 
ever, discovered, in the British Museum col- 
lection of MSS., a number of documents 
bearing upon the case which have been 
strangely overlooked by all former inquirers, 
—a circumstance which will make us all the 
more thankful to the authorities of the MS. 
Department for the classified catalogues which 
are now in course of preparation. Naturally, 
Mr. Spedding wishes that he had found more 
than he has. But, even as it is, they con- 
stitute an immense accession to our knowledge, 
and leave no reasonable doubt that the decla- 
ration was, at least, an honest attempt to 
represent the facts as they were brought home 
to the Commissioners by the evidence. How 
far that evidence has to be qualified by other 
circumstances known to us, is a question for 
the biographer of Raleigh rather than for the 
biographer of Bacon. 

Having thus dealt with the questions affect- 
ing Bacon’s personal character, which, whether 
we like it or not, must first be answered, we 
are at liberty to ask what light this volume 
throws upon his position as a statesman. If, 
indeed, we could trust the letter with which 
it closes, as a complete exposition of his 
thought, we should have some reason to ques- 
tion his foresight. And it appears that Mr. 
Spedding so accepts it; for he says, that— 

“Though the popular dissatisfaction with the 
execution of Raleigh was, no doubt, very general 
at the time, and though the remembrance of it 
afterwards as the unpopular negotiations with 
Spain went on, but did not prosper, helped mate- 
rially to untune the relations between the Govern- 
ment and the nation, it was not immediately 
followed by any threatening demonstrations of 
discontent ; and Bacon seems to have thought that 
the only serious danger which threatened the Crown 
was the condition of the finances.” 

But it does not by any means follow that a 
congratulatory letter would contain Bacon’s 
full thought on disagreeable topics; and though 
Mr. Spedding does not notice it, either because 
he wishes his readers to exercise their own 
judgment, or because he does not himself 
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perceive it, the plain inference from the facts 
narrated in this volume is, 
relating to foreign affairs 
trusted as a counsellor 
issue had been practically settled by others. 
In looking over the volume to see what part 
Bacon may have taken in these matters, which 
were by this time acquiring pre-eminent 
importance, we find Mr. Spedding inf 
us (p. 144) that in 1617, 


> 
acon 


+ 


nearly three years 


after the proposal for the marriage with the | 


Infanta had been entertained, ‘‘this was an 


affair with which Bacon had hitherto had 
nothing to do.” Again, with respect to 


Raleigh’s voyage, we have no letter touching 
upon it till October, 1618, that is to say, some 
months after 
Plymouth Harbour ; and this letter, we are 
told (p. 342), “introduces a subject to which 
it is rather strange that Bacon’s correspondence 
has not hitherto contained allusion.” 
And even when the question concerned, not 
Spain, but Holland, there is an evident deter- 
mination to keep Bacen at arm's length on all 
matters of foreign policy, at least, till they 
were brought into such a state that he would 
have nothing more to do than to settle the 
details. A request made by him to be named 
as a Commissioner to treat with the Dutch on 
the affairs of the East Indies, was peremptorily 
refused ; “and I think,” says Mr. Spedding, 
“he can hardly have been satisfied with the 
reasons the King gave for refusing.” 

These being the facts before us, we should 
be inclined to conjecture that their explanation 
is to be found ina radical divergence of opinion 
between the King and the Chancellor relating 
to the Spanish marriage and its consequences ; 
and though the indications of Bacon’s view on 
these points are so slight, that their very 
slightness forms the strongest argument in 
favour of the supposition that he had some- 
thing which he wished to keep back, we may 
at least inquire whether Mr. Spedding’s con- 
ception of the views taken by the two men is 
a correct one, because, if that conception be 
correct, those views were not only not divergent, 
but positively identical, though one may have 
been inclined to give more weiglit than the 
other to the objection which was common to 
both. Speaking of the laws against the 
Catholics, Mr. Spedding writes :— 

“To the mitigation of these laws James had no 
personal objection, Though a sound Protestant 
himself upon study and conviction, he knew too 
much of what was to be said on both sides to share 
the popular feeling against Papists; and there was 
probably no man in England less dispcsed t 
punish anybody for peaceably holding an old an 
respectable opinion, though it were not his own, 
The gravest objection to the course p1 
perhaps, in his eyes, the only objection—was its 
unpopularity with the House of Commons.” 

Again :— 

“Bacon’s objection to the marriage wa 
probably upon the unpopularity of Spain » 
majority of the House of Commons. 
of the Puritans all alliance with Spain was an 
alliance with Antichrist; and believing, 
that the only adequate remedy for those 
embarrassments, which were ing a 
ness of Government so difficult, must come from 
Parliament, he feared that the effect would be to 
postpone it : the Lower House would be less than 
ever in a humour to vote supplies.” 

That Mr. Spedding should imagine that it 
was possible for Bacon to see no other objee- 
tions tothe marriage than this, arises, we believe, 
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from the fact that he dies n ot re elf : see that 
~ were any reasonable objections at all. 





le holds that “a marriage with Spain, though 
— in England, » was not necessarily a 
bad thing in itself. Carried out fairly on 
both sides, it might have been good for both.” 


To this we reply, that whereas all that was 
good in an understanding with Spain, ex- 
cepting, of course, the 
portion, might have been got without the 
marriage, the marriage was in itself a positive 
evil. Even if we believe, what people in the 
a ing of the sey venteenth century did not 
believe, that it is the duty of a — rnment to 
leave y Receettia free at all hazards, or that 
Protestantism was so firmly established that 
it had no reason to fear the worst that the 
Catholics could do, it never can have been 
right for a Government, which had faith in its 
own principles, to throw weight into the 
opposite scale. And that when James was 
doing his best to provide that the mother of 
the future King of England should be a 
Catholic, he was doing a great deal to throw 
his weight into the opposite scale, seems to us 
too obvious to admit of doubt. 

Believing, therefore, as we do, that there 
was, even when measured by the standard of 
the nineteenth century, something rational in 
the irrationality of the Puritans, we see no 
difficulty in supposing that Bacon had grounds 
of his own for objecting to the marriage 
those which were derived from its 
unpopularity. And we are the more disposed 
to believe this, because we know from his own 
words that he thought the penal laws were 
cood in themselves. In the first version of 
the Advice to Villiers, written before the 
Spanish marriage had been officially brought 
before his notice, he asserts that, for the regu- 
lation of the Catholics, there needed “ no other 
coercion than the due execution of the !aws 
already established by Parliament” (p. 18) ; 
and that, too, simply on the ground that they 
are the ‘enemies and underminers ” of “ our 
religion,” and that “their tenents are incon- 

f religion.” In the 


enormous 


besides 


sistent with the truth of r 
second version, prepared when the suspension 
or mitigation of those laws had become a 


matter taken into consideration by the Govern- 
ment, 


he substituted (p. 31), “Take heed, I 

that you be no instrument to 
I the Roman Catholics in the 
gion professed by them,”—and these words, 

whether ‘they were intended to do so or not, 

would apply admirably to the case of the 

Spanish marriage. 

“On the 








whole, we imagine that Bacon’s 


views on religious toleration were very much 
like those which he entertained unon ec 
like the which he entertained upon com- 


mercial freedom. ‘ He does not appear,” Mr. 
Spedding truly says, “to have anticipated 
modern science on that subject. His impartial 
and clear co ise warned 
im of immediate consequences, and taught 
him to avoid impractic: able courses ; but, on 


1 - . 7 > 
observation mmon sc? 


the true principles of commercial legislation, 
he had no clearer light than the rest of his 
contemporaries.” 

To hold, therefore, that Bacon did agree on 


this matter of the marriage with the House of 
Commons to a greater extent than Mr. Sped- 
ding allows, seems to us to be the most 
reasonable inference from the facts of the case; 
and it is none the less likely to be true, 
because it helps to explain the exclusion from 








and decisive consul- 
tations on foreign affairs to which he seems 
to have been subjected. 


participation in the early 


Foolish as are the general contrasts which 
have been so frequently drawn between the 
paths of science and the paths of practical 
statesmanship, there was good enough reason, 
if the view which we have taken be the true 
one, for Bacon to acknowledge that in his 
case, at least, the hopes under the infiuence 
of which he ‘had made his choice had been 
grievously disappointed. He was made use 
of to pronounce judgments in the Court of 
Chancery, to put into shape grants of mono- 
polies, and to do his best to correct the blunders 
of other people. But, in the direction of the 
great movements of policy, he was either not 
consulted or not trusted. 





Madame et Monsieur Cardinal. Par Ludovic 
Halévy. Douze Vignettes par Edmond 
Morin. (Paris, Michel-Lévy fréres.) 

ONCE upon a time—it was in the palmiest 

days of the French Empire—a notability of the 

class of writers courteously defined écrivains 
legers deemed it in the interest of the public 
weal, and more especially of his own, to impress 
his personality more deeply than can be done 
in articles at a limited number of centimes 
aline. This considerate benefactor of the masses. 
started a paper, La Vie Parisienne, which, being 
notoriously immoral, was much read; but as 
this respectable print was beginning to flag 
for want of startling matter, its editor went in 
quest of a startling writer, and chanced to find 
a painter, whose exploits in the art of chore- 
graphy had given him more notoriety than the 
use of the paint-brush. The improvised maw 
of letters wrote a series of immoral sketches, 
subsequently condensed in a volume under 
the title of ‘Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé.’ 

The book ran through an unlimited number 

of editions. From this unfortunate period, a 

number of unthrifty /¢ttérateas wrote as many 

‘Monsieur, Madame, et Bébés’ over again, to 

the gratification of academic purists ; and M. 

Gustave Droz was proclaimed a chef-d’école. 

M. Gustave Droz became the favourite of what 

is styled, over the water, “the half-world.” 

uch favour was naturally calculated to excite 
the ambition of talented men, not to speak of 
the benefits which French literature derived 
from the contributions of M. Gustave Droz 
and his followers. No wonder, then, that a man 
like M. Ludovic Halévy should have written 
another paraphrase of ‘ Monsieur, Madame, et 

Bébé.’ The world is already indebted to M. 

Ludovic Halévy for sundry masterpieces, such 

as ‘La Grande Duchesse,’ ‘La Belle Héléne,’ 

and ‘Le Canard a Trois Bees.’ The French 
stage has a right to consider M. Ludovic 

Halévy as a greater benefactor than Moliére. 

It is true that a not inconsiderable number of 

discontented critics regard the dramatic pro- 

ductions of M. Halévy as masterpieces of 
idiotcy,—but no matter; France ought to be 
grateful to him; and the best way “to prove 
her gratitude to the interesting w iter is to 
read him. This is already done ; for ‘ Madame 
et Monsieur Cardinal’ is nearly as successful 
as ‘L’Année Terrible.’ The author may well 
be satisfied. 

It may be’useless to say that our admiration 
of M. Halévy is somewhat restricted ; indeed, 
we may go so far as to state our utter insensi- 
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bility to his talents, at the risk of shocking his 
numerous readers. It is M. Halévy’s profession 
to excite the evanescent passions of a public that 
yawns over Corneille and Victor Hugo, to 
present a mirror to certain readers who love 
to see their images reflected therein under the 
most repulsive colours. How is it to be 
explained that France possesses, with writers 
like Madame Sand, Michelet, Quinet, Flobert, 
and Taine, such men as MM. Halévy and Droz; 
still more, that the latter are more read than 
the former? We leave this sad question for 
moralists to answer, and pass to the book 
before us. 

‘Madame et Monsieur Cardinal’ is nothing 
more than a series of sketches, petty stories 
of the Parisian world,—such as M. Halévy 
views it, of course,—the first of which has 
furnished the title to the volume. Madame 
Cardinal is the mother of two ballet-dancers 
at the Opera, severally aged seventeen and 
fourteen. This lady has no obvious means of 
existence; she accompanies her girls to the 
play, keeps watch over them like Argus, and 
prides herself on her virtuous principles. 
If the respectable Madame Cardinal looks 
after Pauline and Virginie like a dragon, it 
is not to save them from the temptations of 
the world, but to make sure that no _in- 
trigue may be broached without her full and 
interested acquiescence. Such is this edify- 
ing materfamilias, and M. Halévy takes care 
to present her as a type by no means singular. 
The whole story rolls on this revolting basis. 
Here is now the father: Monsieur Cardinal 
boasts also of his moral sentiments, and loves 
his children to distraction. Only Monsieur 
Cardinal is a republican and a socialist; he 
holds certain views as to property and social 
organization ; and one of these is to do nothing 
but smoke cigars, drink absinthe, and read the 
Marseillatse, while his children provide for his 
comforts in the way we have described. M. Car- 
dinal is an atheist, attends clubs, makes revolu- 
tionary speeches—is, in fact, one of the brightest 
characters of democracy. He shed tears on 
the 4th of September, and thundered over 
imperial corruption ; he placed wreaths on the 
pedestal of the Colonne Juillet, clamoured 
for sorties during the siege, and invoked “the 
immortal principles of 89.” He lived an im- 
moral life, and he never lost an occasion of 
asserting that virtue alone could regenerate 
France. Monsieur Cardinal’s reputation won 
him the favour of the republican authorities, 
and he was made a justice of the peace; there 
was even a question of raising him to the 
bench: which means—for we quote textually 
—that the democrats of Paris were one and 
all a set of ruffians, living on the most 
ignoble ‘of nameless traffics. Yet M. Halévy 
hints that, after all, these edifying persons 
are no worse than the common run of 
Frenchmen—a delicate compliment to his 
compatriots; there are many worse beings 
than poor Monsieur Cardinal, the democrat, 
and Madame Cardinal, a type of maternal 
solicitude, and the author seems to consider 
them as examples that might be imitated with 
advantage in these times of corruption and 
degeneracy. 











NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Vicar's Daughter. By George Mac- 
donald. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Of Parade. By Stephen J. MacKenna, late 
28th Foot. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Christina North. By E. M. Archer. 2 vols. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Macponaxp’s little book (for though in 
three volumes, the letter-press is encircled by 
a liberal proportion of margin) disclaims the 
title of a novel, and so far disarms criticism 
as to its artistic merits. It is certainly the 
most discursive and loose-jointed production 
we have yet seen from his pen. Even fora 
book of table-talk, under which head we 
suppose it must be classed, many of the 
domestic details are wearisome, not a few of 
the moral precepts truisms, and most of the 
childish mots, certainly the children’s sermons, 
frivolous. We do not mean that even these 
last have not some latent moral of an elevated 
sort, but the medium is distasteful, and the 
parables dark and unintelligible. The sup- 
posed biographer is the married daughter of 
Mr. Walton, of the Seaboard Parish, who 
records the daily experiences of her wedded 
life, as influenced in a spiritual point of view 
by her husband and her friends. No reader 
of Mr. Macdonald’s previous books need be 
told that the influence so exercised is that of 
Christianity in its highest, widest, and most 
Catholic sense. Three different types of 
humanity,—Percivale, the husband, a man 
feeling his way to belief through an innate 
sympathy with all things noble and ideal ; 
Marian Clare, who has instructed herself in 
the practical school of self-denial and good 
works ; and Lady Bernard, in whom we must 
be pardoned if we can trace a resemblance to 
one of our noblest public characters, the 
munificent redistributor of a princely fortune,— 
each in their several spheres uphold the true 
religion of humanity alike against sectarian 
Philistinism and the cold palsy of material 
philosophy. Miss Clare is the most inter- 
esting of the three, as illustrating what is 
after all, we believe, the only method by 
which the poor can be really reached, and the 
chasm we hear so much of bridged between 
class and class. This social missionary, for 
she is nothing less, takes up her abode among 
the people she desires to benefit, and makes 
friends of them before she endeavours to make 
proselytes. Circumstances, which we need 
not recount, render this self-denying step 
more easy on her part than it would have 
been in most cases, but the spirit is that of all 
who have been really successful philanthro- 
pists. “I had rather give a working man a 
gold watch than a leg of mutton,” is the key- 
note to her views on charity. Do nothing to 
lower the selfrespect of those you would 
benefit, and to that end give nothing which the 
recipient can and ought to get for himself. In 
the discussions upon charity in its vulgar 
sense, we are glad to see benevolence going 
hand in hand with what we imagine to be 
sound economy. Of course many other im- 
portant topics are discussed over the banquets 
provided by Irish Jemima, Mrs. Percivale’s 
cook. An excellent conversation on the value 
of good birth in the moral sense, and a new 
view as to inherited qualities, may be found 
recorded in the minutes of her second dinner- 
party. But the real strength of the book lies 





in more purely religious questions, which 
would, perhaps, be out of place in a literary 
review. Several very different types of un- 
practical belief are treated of, and those who 
represent them excellently described. Some 
idea of the author’s own point of view may be 
gained from the following excerpts :— 

“Most unorthodox people are so, because 
something has been represented to them as 
contained in Christianity which really forms 
no part of it.”—“Inculcate no doctrine without 
its corresponding duty. If there be no such 
correlative duty, the doctrine may be doubted.”— 
“¢Surely you are not a Unitarian, Mrs. Per- 
civale?’ says poor weak Mrs. Cromwell, in the 
extremity of the great crisis of departure.—‘ God 
forbid,’ I answered ; ‘ but I would that many who 
think they know better believed in him half as 
much as many Unitarians do. It is only by under- 
standing and believing in that humanity of his 
which in such pain and labour manifested his 
Godhead, that we can come to know it—know 
that Godhead, I mean, in virtue of which alone 
he was a true and perfect man,—that Godhead 
which alone can satisfy with peace and hope the 
poorest human soul—for it also is the offspring of 
God.’” 

We have read ‘Off Parade’ through with 
considerable pleasure, for if it is not a work 
of genius, it at all events fulfils the main 
object of a novel—amusement. The story 
hinges on the career of a handsome, rather 
wild, and extravagant young officer, whose 
character is redeemed by a purity of mind not 
unfrequently to be met with even among the 
dissipated, and a thorough honesty and 
straightforwardness of disposition. In fact, 
Randal Mason, the hero, is a very lovable 
scamp, who, after being utterly ruined, even- 
tually reforms and marries the girl of his 
heart. His character is better drawn than 
any other in the book, which, at the beginning, 
is too much crowded with walking gentlemen. 
These individuals, who belong to the Rangers, 
rather bore us with their mess-room jokes and 
garrison-town conversation; but so would 
their prototypes, we imagine, and Mr. Mac- 
Kenna may therefore plead that he is true to 
nature. The author has taken much trouble 
in first creating men of a marked individuality 
of character, and then analyzing their thoughts 
and springs of action. Some of these creations 
are, however, very unnatural. Capt. Dartrey, 
the cool, crafty, clever man of the world, who 
obeys outwardly the rules of a conventional 
code of honour, but is in reality thoroughly 
heartless and unprincipled, is not the sort of 
person often met with in a Line regiment. His 
chief characteristic is that he is always med- 
dling in the affairs of other people, and, pro- 
vided he gains his own way, cares not what 
misery he causes. He is a selfish cynic of the 
most monstrous type, and such persons are 
occasionally to be found in all professions ; 
but it is seldom that they treat human hearts 
like mere pawns in a game of chess, save when 
they have important personal ends to gain by 
so doing. Capt. Dartrey, on the contrary, 
derives his principal pleasure from baneful 
interference, and does not propose to himself 
any sellish profit by the transaction. We 
maintain, therefore, that such a character is a 
mere morbid creation of the author's brain, 
and is not drawn from life. The sketch he 
gives of the dissipation practised by young 
officers in London may be founded in truth, 
but it is greatly exaggerated. We must 
admit that there is some air of reality in 
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the description of a certain well-known 
hotel, not far from the Haymarket, and much 
frequented by rakish young officers, which 
description is only a trifle too highly coloured. 
The habitués of that subalterns’ house of call 
are, as a rule, inclined more or less to de- 
bauchery ; but they constitute a very small 
minority of the lower commissioned ranks of 
the army. The passages devoted to the trans- 
actions of the hero with money-lenders will be 
recognized by many victims as giving a faith- 
ful account of their own experiences with 
these harpies, and certainly ought to serve as 
warning beacons. Another of the characters, 
namely, the hero’s brother, savours too much 
of the worst style of melo-drama. In manner, 
appearance, and conduct, this man is simply 
a modern Caliban, and is scarcely at home in 
a nineteenth century novel, of which the scene 
is laid in London. Neither are his motives 
always sufficient to account for his actions. 
A really grand character is the large-hearted, 
unselfish lawyer, Noll Barron, and Mr. Mac- 
Kenna is to be congratulated on this creation. 
Of the female characters, the hero’s mother is 
drawn with skill and feeling, and her lingering 
death-bed is described with much pathos. Loo 
Wallis, the light-hearted, affectionate, golden- 
haired girl, is not a bad rendering of the 
garrison-town flirt. She is, however, a trifle 
underbred, even for a garrison belle, which 
sort of creature is, at the best, objectionable. 
Her cousin, Anne, is more attractive, but the 
author has not made the most of a very fair 
idea, and speaks of her rather as if she were a 
bullock than a young lady. Our attention, 
whenever she cries or goes into hysterics, is 
invariably drawn to her -“ magnificent frame,” 
indeed, it is intimated that she is physically a 
very fine animal. Constant tears, faintings, 
attacks of hysterics, however, quite secure her 
from an accusation of being masculine. 
Hysterics, indeed, seem to be rather the 
author’s hobby, for they are freely introduced 
on every possible occasion. As to the plot, it 
is simple, but sufficiently interesting ; and to 
its credit be it said, there is, with the ex- 
ception of one fire and two commercial failures, 
an utter absence of sensational incidents, If 
the reader expects from the title a rollicking 
tale of elopements, duels, flirtations, and 
steeple-chases, he will be disappointed; but 
the book is, notwithstanding the absence of 
these ingredients of the ordinary military 
novel, good, and quite worthy of perusal. 
Those who, having no sorrows of their own, 
are burdened with a vast fund of superfluous 
sympathy, which can find no outlet in action 
for the benefit of others,—those to whom the 
idea of healthy passion is strange, and who 
have never felt an impulse which contradicted 
the prudent regulation of their feelings,—those 
who, having neither active nor contemplative 
tastes, are, nevertheless, satiated with stale 
sensationalism,—may spend their leisure worse 
than in mourning over ‘Christina North.’ The 
mass of mankind will doubtless think life 
scarce long enough for so innocent a pastime, 
and will disregard the author’s invitation to 
gentle melancholy. Yet the book is able of 
its kind: much knowledge of girl-nature is 
displayed in tracing the simple history of one 
who illustrates the occasional truth that girls 
may die for love ; and there is no exaggeration 
nor morbid sentiment in the treatment of the 
coarser nature of the originator of her fate. 








His life is as a woven rope, 
A single strand may lightly part ; 
Love’s simple thread is all her hope, 
Which breaking, breaks her heart. 
This is the motto and the text of the domestic 
tragedy. Naive, charming, and undisciplined, 
Christina is a heroine not unequal to the 
“daughter of Heth,”—a damsel of a type not 
rarely to be found, certain to win admiration, 
not less certain to bestow unreserved adoration 
in return. Half promised in her childish days 
to a cousin, whose undisguised loyalty has 
never afforded her the excitement of doubt, 
without which love is tame, she is won against 
her will by the maturer attractions of a man 
of experience, whose conquest has the charm 
of an achievement. Stung by her conscience, 
and yet aware that it is not love which she 
can bestow upon her faithful Bernard, she 
takes refuge in an engagement de convenance, 
to which she is induced by consideration for 
her impoverished relations. Rescued from this 
impending fate by the discovery that she is 
beloved in turn by the object of her true 
affection, she thenceforth builds all her hopes 
of happiness on her final choice. For a time 
all promises happily, till an unexpected reverse 
of fortune causes Walter Cleasby, from a 
mistaken sense of honour, to release his intended 
bride from her engagement, when he emigrates 
to retrieve his prosperity. Most inadequately 
has he valued her affection. His continued 
absence undermines the health which the first 
shock has shaken, and he returns with renewed 
hopes of their union only to find Christina on 
her death-bed. So ends this pathetic story ; 
commonplace enough in its outlines, but worked 
out with rare skill and insight into diversities 
of character. Next to the unhappy lady her- 
self, her cousin Bernard, a higher type of man 
than Cleasby, will interest the sympathies of 
the reader. But the greater complexity of the 
latter character gives its possessor an obvious 
advantage with so fresh a nature as Christina’s ; 
and in this respect, as in the delineation of the 
subordinate personages, our author hasmanaged 
to invest the fiction with a considerable sem- 
blance of reality. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals. By Mac- 
kenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Watcort has written other works upon our 
Cathedral establishments, as well as upon Cathe- 
drals generally, and upon archzeology as connected 
with ecclesiastical art and institutions, which are 
intended for professed students of such subjects. 
The book before us is of a more popular cha- 
racter, and we have no hesitation in saying that it 
fulfils the purpose which the author has set before 
himself, that of interesting the English public 
generally in those glorious fabrics of medizval archi- 
tecture, which have descended to us more or less 
impaired from our ancestors. The Cathedrals and 
Abbeys of England are, in fact, our glory and our 
shame. It is a wonder that, considering our two 
great revolutions, namely, under Henry the Eighth 
and the Puritans of the seventeenth century, we 
have so much of them surviving to which we can 
point with complacency. We must not omit to 
name also, among the spoilers of our Cathedrals, 
the restorers of them, not only in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but we are sorry to add 
in the nineteenth, upon whose Gothic works, in 
the worst sense of the adjective, our author is 
deservedly severe. But how much has entirely 
perished !—the splendid Minster at Coventry, for 
instance, of which Mr. Walcott tells us, “the 
visitor to Coventry will now see, carefully preserved 
a few bases and the lower parts of shafts in conti- 








nuous line, within a sunken pit. These are the sug. 
gestive remains of a magnificent Benedictine Min- 
ster, a famous cathedral, rich in historic memories, 
which Henry the Eighth, wich his usual wanton and 
wicked violence, ordered to be levelled with the 
ground.” Of the damage and profanation done to 
our Cathedrals during the great civil war, Mr. Wal- 
cott gives numerous examples,— notably that of the 
Parliament soldiers, under Waller, when, in 1642, 
they invaded Winchester Cathedral. First, ac- 
cording to one of the Mercuries of the time, 
“Mercurius Aulicus,” they burst upon the close, 
plundered the Prebends’ houses and other resi- 
dences. Then a number of them violently broke 
open the Cathedral itself, and, to admit the main 
body, opened the great western doors, when in 
they all marched, with drums beating, colours 
flying, horse and foot, right up the nave and choir, 
until they came to the altar, “where,” says our 
Mercury, “they begin their work. They rudely 
pluck down the table and break the rail, and after- 
wards, carrying it to an ale-house, they set it on fire, 
and in that fire burned the books of common prayer, 
and all the singing books belonging to the quire, 
They threw down the organ, and break the stories 
of the Old and New Testament curiously cut out 
in carved work, beautified with colours, and set 
round about the tops of the stalls of the quire, 
From hence they turn to the monuments of the 
dead, which they utterly demolish; others they 
deface. Bishop Fox his Chapel they utterly deface; 
they break all the glass windows ; they demolish 
the monuments of Beaufort, they deface the monu- 
ment of William of Wainfiete. From hence they 
go into Queen Mary’s Chapel, so called because in 
it she was married to King Philip of Spain; here 
they brake the Communion-table in pieces, and 
the velvet chair whereon she sat. On the north 
side of the quire they threw down the chests 
wherein were deposited the bones of the bishops; 
the like they did with the bones of William Rufus, 
of Emma, Hardicanute and Edward, to scatter over 
the pavement of the Church. Those windows 
which they could not reach with their swords, 
muskets, or rests, they broke to pieces by throwing 
at them the bones of kings, queens, bishops, 
confessors, and saints, so that the spoil done wil! 
not be repaired for 1,000/.”. There is much more 
to the same mournful effect. The work, however, 
is relieved by an account of the quaint customs 
that prevailed in connexion with certain Cathe- 
drals: some of them we can scarcely understand 
at the present day, while others closely border 
upon the ludicrous. 


The Dog; with Simple Directions for his Treat- 
ment, and Notices of the best Dogs of the Day, 
and their Breeders or Exchibitors. By ‘‘Idstone.” 
Illustrated. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 


Apart from any comparison of this book with the 
works of Stonehenge and Jesse on the same 
animal, we regard it as a fair, plain, and instruc- 
tive treatise on the dog, entirely popular in its 
form, and yet comprising many proofs of a know- 
ledge of canine management and canine patronage. 
The author, concealed under the pseudonym of 
“ Tdstone,” is clearly a dog-fancier of good means 
and good manners—at least to dogs. He is a 
clergyman, since he dates from “ Morden Vicarage, 
near Blandford,” and thereby we detect or suspect 
a well-known canine sportsman. We have perused 
“ Tdstone’s ” canine lucubrations with approbation. 
We at once confess that he knows as much about 
dogs as if they were Christians, and we do not 
shrink from adding that some dogs seem better than 
many so-called Christians. Faraday himself, in 
one of his letters, declared a preference for the 
good dogs, and hoped such preference would never 
be published, which, however, it is. Once we 
walked over the Simplon Pass in two days ; at the 
close of our first day we reached the Simplon 
Hospice, and expected to fmd the Christian monks 
ready to welcome and refresh us. Not one of 
them appeared; but six or seven fine St. Bernard 
dogs did, and they so welcomely barked and wagged 
their fine tails as to induce us to conclude that 
they were the best Christians in the Hospice. 
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Instead of saying “ Beware of Dogs,” we exclaimed 
“ Beware of Monks.” We can no more go through 
the whole series of canine breeds than through the 
whole monastic orders. We fully appreciate our 
author’s love for his dogs and his parishioners, but, 
without expressing a preference, his affections are 
evidently set upon the quadrupeds. The truth is, 
his dogs are plainly tractable and gratefully re- 
sponsive to clerical attentions. Moreover, some are 
zealots, for one of his bull-terriers had, on one occa- 
sion, at Oxford, “a very smart affair with a dog 
belonging to the Vice-Chancellor, finishing the first 
round in the porch of St. Mary’s Church.” This dog, 
baptized as “ Boz,” had a wonderful democratic 
instinct, and fraternized with the stone-masons 
who were repairing the church in preference to the 
tutors and dons who upheld the University and 
the State. Our author displays sufficient dis- 
crimination to entitle him to a high place in any 
future canine convocation. We imagine he is a 
Darwinian as regards dogs, for he discovers and 
discourses upon their respective instincts and 
merits as though they were antecedents of humanity. 
He shows, too, what they should be in form and 
members, though often they are not what they should 
be. Uponall the breeds of dogs we find him judicious 
and fairly learned. He is up to many tricks of 
dog-fanciers, and warns us against “dyed tails of 
various colours.” He appreciates canine aspi- 
rations towards humanity, and mentions a dog 
who divined “that I had a sincere respect for Dr. 
Pusey, to whom I never spoke in my life,—but such 
was the case, I am sure, by his manner and 
gestures, which, however, the sage never noticed 
or acknowledged.” This is a serious impeachment 
of Dr. Pusey, who, as a good Christian doctor, 
ought to have noticed and acknowledged his 
canine convert. We have a peculiar theory about 
dog-divinity, but we reserve it: the present age is 
not ripe for it. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


L’ Avare, Comédie, par Molitre; Britannicus, Tra- 
gédie, par J. Racine; Polyeucte, par Corneille. 
With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by 
Gustave Masson, B.A.—Les Plaideurs, Comédie, 
par J. Racine; Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, par 
Molitre. With Grammatical and Explanatory 
Notes, by F. Tarver, M.A.—Cinna, ou Clémence 
f Auguste, Tragédie, en Cing Actes, par P. Cor- 
neille; Andromaque, par J. Racine. With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Tarver, B.A.—Les Femmes Savantes, par Moliére. 
With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by 
A. Roche. (Hachette & Co.) 


Messrs. HACHETTE are rendering a service to edu- 
cation by publishing the excellent series of French 
classics to which the above masterpieces of the 
best authors belong. The Editors occupy the 
highest positions as teachers of French in this 
country, and the able manner in which they have 
performed their task shows that they possess a 
thorough knowledge of the language and literature 
of both France and England, as well as_ that 
practical aptitude to teach which experience alone 
can give. They have been careful to secure accu- 
racy of text, wisely refraining from altering the 
original orthography to the modern form. The 
assistance given in the notes—which are chiefly 
explanatory, with occasional references to gram- 
matical points—is well adjusted to the student’s 
wants, being sufficient in quantity, and excellent 
in quality. Idiomatic and difficult expressions are, 
for the most part, correctly and aptly rendered in 
genuine Erglish. In a few instances, however, the 
true sense appears to have been missed, and the 
notes of the different editors are not all equally 
good. It is a special recommendation of the 
series, that every work in it can with perfect 
safety be placed in the hands of young people of 
both sexes. Another advantage is its remarkable 
cheapness, each play being published for sixpence 
ina paper wrapper, or a shilling in cloth. It is 
scarcely to be expected that at such prices the 
aper and printing should be of the best quality. 

hey are, however, quite good enough for school 





use. We cannot doubt that the series will meet 
with a hearty welcome from both teachers and 
pupils, and give an impulse to the study of the 
best French writers in this country. 


Hachette’s French Reader, for the Use of Young 
People and Advanced Pupils, Modern Authors. 
Vol. I. Edmond About. Edited by the Rev. 
P. H. E. Brette and Gustave Masson, B.A. 
(Hachette & Co.) 

THE editors of this Reader could scarcely have 
chosen a better representative of modern French 
than the lively and brilliant M. About, from whose 
novels they have selected two entire works, fol- 
lowed by striking chapters from two others. They 
have made such omissions as appeared to them 
necessary for educational use, with a view to 
which they have supplied an abundance of expla- 
nation and information in admirable notes. Phrases 
characteristic of the French of the present day, 
which cannot be found in ordinary dictionaries, 
are here represented by their true English equiva- 
lents, and all allusions and expressions that might 
occasion any difficulty are cleared up. The remarks 
upon the etymology of words form a prominent 
and valuable feature of the work, which can 
hardly be too highly commended for its interest, 
instructiveness, and cheapness. 


French Class-Book and Reader. By B. Déjardin, 
Breveté. With Introduction and Addenda, by 
A. H. Bryce, LL.D. (Nelson & Sons.) 

A succinct and useful grammar, containing the 
essential syntactical rules illustrated by exercises, 
with vocabularies and the irregular verbs, con- 
stitutes the Class-Book, which is followed by a 
progressive Reader, well suited for practice, and a 
vocabulary explaining the meanings of the words 
that occur in the reading lessons. Each exercise 
is preceded by a French phrase or sentence, trans- 
lated into English, to be learnt by heart, with the 
vocabularies—a task which is very irksome, even 
if it be as profitable as the author and Dr. Bryce 
consider it, which we are inclined to doubt. The 
only practicable and effectual way of learning 
words is by practice in reading and writing French, 
and the committing of phrases and sentences to 
memory, without a clear understanding of the con- 
struction and literal meaning, we hold to be worse 
than useless. Dr. Bryce’s Introduction and <Ad- 
denda contain philological information useful to 
those who know Latin. 


Key to the Irish Commissioners’ Treatise on Men- 
suration, for the Use of Schools. By W. K. 
Maxwell. (Manchester, Heywood.) 

Tuis book needs no particular recommendation. 

Those who wish for a key to the above-named 

Treatise on Mensuration will find this answer their 

purpose. The author has been careful to use 

arithmetical rather than algebraical methods, and 
the explanations are sufficiently clear, and, as far 
as we can judge, correct. 


Arithmetic, adapted to the New Code, in Three Parts. 
Part I., embracing Standards 1 and 2. Part IL, 
embracing Standards 3 and 4. By A. Trotter. 
(Simpkin & Co.) 

Cotuections of suitable sums to be worked, with 

little or no explanation of the method of working 

them, which can be better given vivd voce. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
Theology. 
Alford’s (Dean) Book of Genesis, with references, &c., Svo. 12/ 
Coquerel’s (Pasteur A.) Four Sermons in English, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Lynch’s (T. T.) Letters to the Scattered, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Stevenson's (G. J.) City Road Chapel, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Law. 
Barry’s (W. W.) Forms and Precedents in Conveyancing, 8vo. 21/ 
Holdsworth’s (W. A.) The Ballot Act, 1872, 12mo. 1/ bds. 
Music. 
Novello’s Operas, Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin,’ 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Poetry. 
Blackie’s (J. S.) Lays of the Highlands and Islands, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Bonar’s (H.) Song of the New Creation, 32mo. 1/6 cl. 
Wolff’s (N.) Poems for My Little Friends, er 8vo. 3/ cl. 
History. 

Brougham’s (Lord H.) Works, Vol. 4, new edit. 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Caunter’s (Rev. H.) Romance of History, India, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Geography. 
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Finding of Dr. Livingstone, by H. M. Stanley, cr. 8vo. 1/ swa. 

Jenkinson’s Guide to English Lake District, Keswick, 1/6 swd. ; 
Windermere, 1/6 swd. ; complete, 6/ cl. 

Maury’s (M. F.) Physical Geography of the Sea, new edit. 6/ #l. 

Richardson's (W. R.) From London Bridge to Lombardy, 
cheap edit. 8vo. 2/6 bds. 

Taunt’s (H. W.) New Map of the Thames, 10 6 cl. 


Philology. 

Reid’s (A.) English Composition, new edit. 12mo. 2’ cl. 
Stevens and Hole’s Useful Knowledge Reading Books, Boys, 

2nd & 3rd Standards, 1/ea. ; Girls, 2nd & 3rd Standards, 1/ ea. 
Tourists’ French Pronouncing Handbook, 32mo. 1/ cl. 

Science. 

Bloxam’s (C. L ) Chemistry, 2nd edit. Svo. 16/ cl. 
Hibberd’s (S.) The Sea-weed Collector, cr. 8vo. 3 6 cl. 
Maurice's (Lieut. F.) System of Field Manceuvres, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Merrifield’s (J.) Magnetism and Deviation of the Compass, 1,6 
Williams's (W.) Veterinary Surgery, 8vo. 30 cl. 


General Literature. 


Book of Modern Irish Anecdote, ed. by P. Kennedy, 12mo. 12/ 

Chambers’s (C. H.) Phases of Party, 2nd edit. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Church Stories for Sundays, Holydays, and Fast Days, new 
edit. 8 vols. 18mo. 2/6 each. 

David's Vision, by a Pilgrim to the Holy Land, cr. 8vo. 2/6 el. 

Domestic World (The), by Author of ‘ Enquire Within,’ 2/6 al. 

Domville’s (E. J.) Manual for Hospital Nurses, cr. 8vo. 2 6 

Dyke's (J. O.) Beatitudes of the Kingdom, 12mo. 3 6 cl. 

Geikie’s (C.) Light from Beyond, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Hiles’s (H.) Harmony of Sound, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Illustrated London News, Vol. 60, folio, 18/ cl. 

London Journal, Vol. 55, 4to. 4 6 cl. 

Plain Preaching to Poor People, edited by Rev. E. Fowle, 
4th series, 18mo. 1 6 cl. swd. 

Poor's (H. V.) Manual of Railroads of United States, 5th 
series, 8vo. 24/ cl. 

Proby’s (Rev. W. H. B.) Stories about the Great King, 3 6 cl. 

Ralph Harding's Success, 18mo. 1/ cl. 

Reade’s (Rev. C.) Golden Crowns, 18mo. 3/ cl. 

Reade’s (C.) Hard Cash, new edit. 12mo. 2/6 bds. 

Robinson’s (F. W.) Wrayford’s Ward, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Tinsleys’ Magazine, Vol. 10, 8vo. 8’ cl. 

Webb's (Mrs.) Julamerk, new edit. 12mo. 3 6 cl. 

Yates's (E.) A Waiting Race, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 











ANTIQUITIES IN MOAB. 
Jerusalem, July 24, 1872. 
Tue excavations in search of antiquities in Moab, 
which are being carried on under the auspices of 
Mr. Shapira, have proved surprisingly successfal. 
About six hundred objects, in earthenware-jars, 
lamps, figures of men and animals, inscribed slabs, 


&c., have been safely lodged in Jerusalem. Many 
of these are of the highest interest. One of the 


most striking is the figure of a calf, nearly life-size, 
in a sitting posture, and with a hole in the back, 
apparently to burn incense in. There is no inscrip- 
tion upon this figure, but another calf’s head, of 
smaller size, is placed upright upon an earthen disc, 
which has some letters inscribed upon it. The jars 
are of large size, and somewhat rude construction, 
and are principally valuable for the writing with 
which they are covered. The characters are, in 
some instances, stamped (some stamps in earthen- 
ware have been found), in others engraved with a 
sharp instrument, whilst a third kind is in strong 
relief, and may have been moulded, or, as appears 
to be the case with one of the lamps, first formed in 
wet clay and then stuck on. It seems also that some 
of these raised characters have been formed by scrap- 
ing away the surrounding clay—a work requiring 
much skill and patience where the inscription is 
copious and the character crowded. The letters are 
chiefly Phcenician, others resemble “ Nabathean,” 
and others, again, are of forms not previously 
known here; and the interest of these inscriptions is 
greatly increased by the fact that upon one of the 
jars three kinds of characters are found, all of 
which must have been made when the clay was 
still moist. Two of the lamps are large, measuring 
respectively ten and nine inches in diameter ; they 
are made to be suspended by chains or cords, and 
have each seven apertures for wicks: they are 
covered with inscriptions. The number seven, or 
a multiple of it, is of frequent recurrence in the 
dots (stars ?), &c., on many of the articles. Amongst 
the figures of animals are a tortoise, an otter (?), 
birds of fanciful shape (phoenix ?) and many heads, 
which it is difficult to assign to any known animal. 
The human figures are very numerous. Some are 
surmised to represent Moloch, having a cavity in 
the capacious abdomen, and a_ hollow space, 
perhaps for fire, underneath. Others are merely 
heads of grotesque shape. But the most re- 
markable, and in some respects the most inter- 
esting, of these antiques, are the Phallic emblems. 
Some of these are of very unmistakable character. 
Among the miscellaneous articles are knives, hands, 
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small lamps, crescents, a horseshoe of the European 

attern, and a great number of tesserze, or medal- 
ions, of various shape and size, and marked with 
letters. Some of these may possibly have been 
used as coins. 

Mr. Shapira suggests that just as the Israelites 
were commanded to let no iron tool come upon 
the altar of sacrifice, so other nations had a notion 
that objects of worship should not be touched with 
an iron instrument, and that the earthenware 
knives were for the shaping of the figures and 
cutting the inscriptions,—a purpose they might 
easily serve whilst the material was still soft. 

Also from Moab, is a squeeze of an inscription 
of a hieroglyphic character, representing birds, 
scorpions, fishes, a four-footed animal, swords, &c. 
The characters are raised, sharply cut, and ap- 
parently in excellent preservation. It is said that 
upon the same doorway there is an inscription in 
Phoenician letters, and a squeeze of this has found 
its way to Mr. Shapira. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate, in so far as the 
recovery of these valuable antiquities is concerned, 
that the American Exploring Expedition has been 
delayed; it being certain that no such party, 
however small and modestly equipped, can enter 
Moab without attracting the attention and exciting 
the cupidity of the Sheikhs, and putting a stop to 
all useful search for inscriptions, &c. It is reported 
that there are at present nearly a hundred Arabs 
employed in digging for antiques. Each man 
works upon his own account, and is paid only for 
what he finds. Small articles are purchased for a 
few cups of coffee, whilst the larger ones, as lamps 
and jars, are paid for in money. Every week or 
two Mr. Shapira’s agent (an Arab) comes to 
Jerusalem with his new acquisitions, and returns 
again in quest of more. Probably in no other 
way could these interesting objects be obtained. 

H. J. 











THE SPELLING OF SHAKSPEARE’S NAME. 
. The Elms, Ulting, Maldon. 
TuE varieties of orthography in this surname are 
extraordinary. In a valuable MS. in the possession 
of Mr. Staunton, of Longbridge House, near War- 
wick, called ‘Registrum fratrum et sororum Gildz 
Sancte Annie de Knolle, 1407-1535, the name is 
variously spelt Shakspere, Shakespere, Schake- 
spere, Schakespeire, Shakespeyre, and Chacsper. 











Mr. Halliwell, in his ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ quotes | 


this, and remarks that Shakrper was the pronun- 
ciation in Warwickshire. Shakespeare Hart wrote 
his name “Shaxpeer Hart,” in a document dated 
1746. Throughout this “ Life” (1848) Mr. Halliwell 
spells the name Shakespeare, so that, if he has 
altered, it isin his later works. 

Shakespeare’s grandfather lived at Snitterfield, 
and in the registers of that parish the name is 


spelt Shaxper, Shaxsper, Saxpere, and Shaku- | 


speare (1581 to 1636). In the original book of the 
‘Corporation of Stratford, under date September 27, 
1565, we have the name Jhon Shacksper, in all 
probability Shakespeare’s father ; but this is not 
written by him, as his mark appears under it. In 
the College of Arms, two drafts of the intended 
grant of arms to him are preserved. In one of 
these he is described as “John Shakespeare of 
Stratford uppon Avon in the counte of Warwick,” 
in the other as “ John Shakespere.” 

The only letter addressed to Shakespeare known 
to exist, viz. that preserved in the museum at 
Siratford, from Richard Quiny, the actor, asking 
for a loan of 301., is endorsed, “To my loveinge 
good flrend & contreyman Mr. Wm. Shackespere 


deliver thees” ; and dated October 25, 1595. The | 


name is spelt Shakespeare in a warrant (dated | 


January 4, 1609), appointing the dramatist to preside 
with others over “the Children of her Majesties 
Revells,” so also in an indenture of conveyance, 
March 10, 1613, of a house in the Blackfriars, a 
mortgage made by him in the same year, and a 
declaration of trust, February 10, 1618 (Halliwell’s 
“Life,” 248—257). Shakespeare’s brother spelt his 
name Shakespere. Mr. Wheler possessed an auto- 


graph of Shakespeare in an endorsement on the 
indenture between him and the Combes in 1602, 


and here the name is Shackspeare. It seems, 
therefore, probable that the dramatist did not 
adopt a uniform orthography ; and as to the Will, 
the three signatures in that document are so indis- 
tinct, that the question will probably never be 
settled. In two out of the three the hame appears to 
be Shakspere, and in the third and last Shak- 
speare. 

On the other hand, in nearly all books printed in 
his lifetime, the name is spelt Shakespeare, and he 
was probably so called by his literary friends. On 
the brass plate to the memory of his wife, and on 
the monuments to his daughter and her husband, 
the name is so spelt. There is, therefore, plenty of 
authority for Shakespeare, and that is, perhaps, the 
nost convenient way of spelling the name. 

Joun Pigor, Jun. 

A second Correspondent, “ J. Y.J.,” writes on 
the same subject :—“ With reference to the spell- 
ing of our great dramatist’s name, as to which 
there is a note from Mr. Dircks in your impression 
of the 3rd inst., I may remind the writer that the 
signature to the deed preserved in the library of 
the City of London is certainly “ Shakspere,” 
wherefore I for one hold that the authorities at 
the British Museum have done rightly in entering 
his works in their Catalogue under that form of 
spelling. There is reason to believe that the poet’s 
name in his own time was pronounced Shazpere, 
not as in our time, Shakespere.” 





DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Av length letters and despatches are in London 
from Dr. Livingstone. Relatives and friends who 
have received the former have no doubt as to their 
genuineness ; and there is as little doubt that the 
despatches are equally genuine. Both seem to 
have been longer on the road than was altogether 
necessary. It may be as well to point out that 
Mr, Churchill, late British Consul at Zanzibar, has 
said a good word in behalf of Dr. Kirk, and has 
shown that in all the proceedings connected with 
sending supplies and letters to Dr. Livingstone, 
the traveller's own instructions were followed, and 
that each convoy reached him in turn, though the 
supplies, at the time of arrival, were often seriously 
diminished. 

The despatches have, doubtless, been read with 
great interest by all. In some of them are sen- 
tences nearly identical with others in the letters 
to Mr. Bennett. We take from them just so much 
as enables us to place on record, in these columns, 
Dr. Livingstone’s latest views with regard to the 
great African question :— 

“T- have ascertained that the watershed of the 
Nile is a broad upland, between 10° and 12°south 
latitude, and from 4,000 ft. to 5,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea. Mountains stand on it at various 
points, which, though not apparently very high, 
are between 6,000 ft. and 7,000 ft. of actual altitude. 
The watershed is over 700 miles in length, from 
west to east. The springs that rise on it are 
almost innumerable—that is, it would take a large 
part of a man’s life to count them. A bird’s-eye 
view of some parts of the watershed would resemble 
the frost vegetation on window-panes. They all 
begin in an ooze at the head of aslightly depressed 
valley. A few hundred yards down, the quantity 
of water from oozing earthen sponge forms a brisk 
perennial burn or brook, a few feet broad, and deep 
enough to requirea bridge. These are the ultimate 
or primary sources of the great rivers that flow to 
the north in the great Nile valley. The primaries 
unite and form streams in general larger than the 
Isis at Oxford or Avon at Hamilton, and may be 
called secondary sources. They never dry, but 
unite again into four large lines of drainage, the 
head waters or mains of the river of Egypt. These 
four are each called by the natives Lualaba, which, 
if not too pedantic, may be spoken of as lacustrine 
rivers, extant specimens of those which, in pre- 
historic times, abounded in Africa, and which, in 
the south, are still called, by Bechuanas, ‘ Melapo,’ 
in the north, by Arabs, ‘Wadys’; both words 
meaning the same thing—river-bed in which no 
water ever now flows. Two of the four great rivers 











——— 
mentioned fall into the central Lualaba, or Webb's 
Lake River, and then we have but two main lines 
of drainage, as depicted nearly by Ptolemy. The 
prevailing winds on the watershed are from the 
south-east. This is easily observed by the direction 
of the branches, and the humidity of the climate 
is apparent in the number of lichens, which make 
the upland forest look like the mangrove swamps 
on the coast. In passing over 60 miles of latitude, 
I waded thirty-two primary sources from calf to waist 
deep, and requiring from twenty minutes to an hour 
and a quarter to cross stream and sponge : this 
would give about one source to every two miles, 
A Suaheli friend, in passing along part of the Lake 
Baiigweolo during six days, counted twenty-three 
from thigh to waist deep. This lake is on the water. 
shed, for the village which I observed onits north-west 
shore was a few seconds into 11° south, and its 
southern shores and springs and rivulets are cer- 
tainly in 12° south. I tried to cross it in order to 
measure the breadth accurately. The first stage to 
an inhabited island was about 24 miles. From the 
highest point here the tops of the trees, evidently 
lifted by the mirage, could be seen on the second 
stage and the third stage; the mainland was said to 
be as faras this beyond it. But my canoe-men had 
stolen the canoe, and got a hint that the real 
owners were in pursuit, and got into a flurry to 
return home. ‘They would come back for me in 
a few days truly,’ but I had only my coverlet left 
to hire another craft if they should leave me in 
this wide expanse of water, and being 4,000 feet 
above the sea, it was very cold, so I returned, 
The length of this lake is, at a very moderate 
estimate, 150 miles. It gives forth a large body 
of water in the Luapula; yet lakes are in no 
sense sources, for no large river begins in a lake, 
but this and others serve an important purpose in 
the phenomena of the Nile. It is one large lake, 
and unlike the Okara, which, according to Suaheli, 
who travelled long in our company, is three or 
four lakes run into one huge Victoria Nyanaa, 
gives out a large river which, on departing out of 
Moero, is still larger. These men had spent many 
years east of Okara, and could scarcely be mis- 
taken in saying that of the three or four lakes 
there, only one, the Okara, gives off its water to 
the north. The ‘White Nile’ of Speke, less bya 
full half than the Shire out of Nyassa (for it is only 
80 or 90 yards broad), can scarcely be named in 
comparison with the central or Webb’s Lualaba, 
of from 2,000 to 6,000 yards, in relation to the 
phenomena of the Nile. The structure and economy 
of the watershed answer very much the same end as 
the great lacustrine rivers, but I cannot at present 
copy a lost despatch which explained that. The 
mountains on the watershed are probably what 
Ptolemy, for reasons now unknown, called the 
Mountains of the Moon. From their bases I found 
that the springs of the Nile do unquestionably 
arise. This is just what Ptolemy put down, end 
is true geography. We must accept the fountains, 
and nobody but Philistines will reject the moun- 
tains, though we cannot conjecture the reason for 
the name. Mounts Kenia and Kilimanjaro are 
said to be snow-capped ; but they are so far from 
the sources and send no water to any part of the 
Nile, they could never have been meant by the 
correct ancient explorers, from whom Ptolemy and 
his predecessors gleaned their true geography, 80 
different from the trash that passes current in 
modern times. Before leaving the subject of the 
watershed, I may add that I know about 600 
miles of it, but am not yet satisfied, for, unfortu- 
nately, the seventh hundred is the most interesting 
of the whole. I have a very strong impression 
that in the last hundred miles the fountains of the 
Nile mentioned to Herodotus by the Secretary of 
Minerva in the city of Sais do arise, not like all 
the rest from oozing earthen sponges, but from an 
earthen mound, and half the water flows north- 
ward to Egypt, the other half south to Inner 
Ethiopia. These fountains, at no great distance 
off, become large rivers, though at the mound they 
are not more than 10 miles apart.” 

* * * * oa * 


“Let me explain, but in no boastful style, the 
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mistakes of others who have bravely striven to 
solve the ancient problem, and it will be seen that 
Lhave cogent reasons for following the painful, 
plodding investigation to its conclusion. Poor 
Speke’s mistake was a foregone conclusion. When 
he discovered the Victoria Nyanza, he at once 
leaped to the conclusion that therein lay the sources 
of the river of Egypt, ‘20,000 square miles of 
water,’ confused by sheer immensity. Ptolemy’s 
small Lake ‘Coloc’ is a more correct representation 
of the actual size of that one of three or four lakes 
which alone sends its outflow to the north; its name 
is Okarae Lake Kavirondo is three days distant 
from it, but connected by a narrow arm. Lake 
Naibash or Neibash is four days from Kavirondo. 
Baringo is ten days distant, and discharges by a 
river, the Nagardabash, to the north-east. These 
three or four lakes, which have been described by 
several intelligent Suaheli who have lived for many 
years on their shores, were run into one huge 
Victoria Nyanza. But no sooner did Speke and 
Grant turn their faces to this lake to prove that it 
contained the Nile fountains, than they turned 
their backs to the springs of the river of Egypt, 
which are between 400 and 500 miles south of the 
most southerly portion of the Victoria Lake. Every 
step of their heroic and really splendid achievement 
of following the river down, took them further and 
further from the sources they sought. The next 
explorer, Baker, believed as honestly as Speke and 
Grant that in the Lake River Albert he had a 
second source of the Nile to that of Speke. He 
came further up the Nile than any other in modern 
times, but turned when between 600 and 700 miles 
short of the caput Nili. He is now employed in a 
more noble work than the discovery of Nile sources, 
and if, as all must earnestly wish, he succeeds in 
suppressing the Nile slave trade, the boon he will 
bestow on humanity will be of far higher value 
than all my sources together. When intelligent 
men like these and Bruce have been mistaken, I 
have naturally felt anxious that no one should come 
after me and find sources south of mine which I 
now think can only be possible by water running 
up the southern slope of the watershed. But all 
that can in modern times and in common modesty 
be fairly claimed is, the re-discovery of what had 
sunk into oblivion, like the circumnavigation of 
Africa by the Phoenician admiral of one of the 
Pharaohs, about B.c. 600.” 


* * * * * % 


“T have taken the liberty of resolving to turn a 
full month eastward to secure the dregs of my 
goods from the slaves there, and accept those that 
Mr. Stanley offers, hire freemen at Unyanyembe 
with them, and then return back to the watershed 
to finish the little I have to do. In going and re- 
turning from Unyanyembe I shall lose three or 
four months. The ancient fountains will require 
eight months more; but in one year from this time, 
with ordinary health, the geographical work will 
be done. I am presuming that your Lordship will 
say, ‘If worth doing at all, it is worth doing well.’ 
All my friends will wish me to make a complete 
work of the sources of the ancient river. In that 
wish, in spite of the strong desire to go home, I 
join, believing that it is better to do so now than 
afterwards in vain.” 

There only remains for us to say that intense 
interest is now felt in the forthcoming discussion 
of the Nile question at the meeting of the British 
Association at Brighton. 





WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 

You will, I think, in fairness, allow me to point 
out an error into which your reviewer has fallen 
in his notice of ‘A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote,’ 
Writing of William Gerard Hamilton, he remarks, 
— “Such a name was sure to occur in such a book, 
and to occur in the usual way. He is called ‘Single- 
Speech Hamilton,’ whereas he made many admir- 
able speeches,” &c. I have only to say that he is 
not so called by the compilers of the volume 
reviewed, and therefore the remarks of the writer 
on that point, which he has selected for animad- 
version, fall to the ground. The reference to 








Hamilton in the book (p. 179, quoting from 


‘Grattan’s Life and Times’) is as follows :— 
“William Gerard Hamilton.—The ‘Single Speech.’ 
—Lord Halifax was the first Lord-Lieutenant of 
George III. His secretary was William Gerard 
Hamilton, known by the name of ‘Single-Speech 
Hamilton, having made one splendid speech, 
which he left unequalled ever after,” &e. These 
words by no means imply, as the reviewer alleges 
we imply, that Hamilton never spoke again ; and I 
presume no one would dispute the fact that he was 
really “known by” his celebrated nickname. 
G. H. Jenninas, 
One of the Authors of ‘A Book of 
Parliamentary Anecdote, 








Literary Cossin. 

Mr. STaney is preparing for publication 
an account of his adventures in Africa. The 
book will be published in England by Messrs. 
Low. Mr. Stanley has forbidden the publi- 
cation of a book purporting to be by him, and 
announced by another London publisher. 

Mr. Mottey will soon have ready for 
publication the first instalment of his History 
of the Thirty Years’ War. He has, we believe, 
been of late the guest of Prince Bismarck. 

THE long-promised volume by Mr. Drury 
Fortnum, on the Majolica in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, approaches completion. The 
delay has been purely departmental, the MS. 
having been completed more than eighteen 
months since. 

A NEw novel, entitled ‘The Woman with 
a Secret,’ by Miss Alice King, author of 
‘Queen of Herself,’ and numerous other stories, 
will be shortly published by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett. 

Mr. W. F. Rogrnson, author of ‘Ann 
Judge, Spinster,’ has in preparation a new 
serial story. : 

In a forthcoming work, entitled ‘The 
“Romance” of Peasant Life in the West of 
England,’ Mr. Francis George Heath will 
show some of the lights as well as shades of 
the life in question. 

Lonpon has not had a history worthy of 
the subject and its importance. We hear that 
Mr. Walter Thornbury, who left his ‘ Haunted 
London’ a fragment, is now engaged in a 
history of what Mr. Compton calls “ the Great 
Metrolopus.” 

Tue choice library of André Knox, Esq., 
will be sold by auction next week. Forty of 
the lots are under the head “ Dante,” and there 
are rare editions of Ariosto, Petrarca, Boccaccio, 
and Boiardo. There is also a ‘ Cornazano de 
Re Militari,’ superbly bound. This once 
belonged to Paul Orsini, whose gentle taste 
led him to love fine ornamental binding. He 
is less favourably known for having strangled 
his wife (a Medici) with his own hands. 

A CorrEsPONDENT, “F. W.,” assures us 
that “the Birmingham Free Reference Li- 
brary and Art-Gallery, which are the pro- 
perty of the Corporation, have been for 
some months past open on Sundays. The 
motion to open them was moved in the 
Birmingham Town Council by Mr. Jesse 
Collings, the chairman of the Free Libraries 
Committee, and, after much opposition, was 
carried by a large majority. The Library and 
Art-Gallery are well frequented on Sunday, 
and the utmost order and interest prevail.” 

On the subject of printing without copy, 
“C. C.” sends the following :—“So far as 








public testimony authorizes the belief, the 
practice was first adopted by Thomas Jonathan 
Wooler, the printer of the lack Dwarf. 
He was also its editor and article-producer,— 
I cannot call him writer, for he did not write 
the articles, but ‘composed’ them (in a 
double sense of the phrase) at case. The fact 
was authoritatively stated bythe Attorney- 
General, Sir Samuel Shepherd, in his opening 
speech on the prosecution of Mr. Wooler for 
two political libels published in the Black 
Dwarf. Sir 8. Shepherd was appointed At- 
torney-General in May, and the trial took 
place on the 6th of June, 1817.” 

Tue Commissioners of Patents have this 
week granted to the Chicago New Free 
Library a complete set of their works. 

Tue splendid new mansion of the Dowager 
Lady Ashburton, Melchet Court, Hants, has 
been destroyed by fire. It contained many of 
the splendid works of art formerly at Bath 
House, in Piccadilly, and the Grange, in 
Hampshire, and the library was, perhaps, one 
of the best private collections in England. 
Many of these treasures, happily, have been 
saved. 


“SeNEX” asks us to add the following 
mottoes to the literature of Sun-Dials :—1. 
“ Sine Sole Sileo.” 2. * Horas non Numero nist 
Serenas.” 

THERE is a class of French caricature with 
literary text so utterly abominable, that M. Léon 
Rénault has made a seizure of all that his 
police assistants could lay their hands on. 
The amount and quality thus seized of these 
detestable productions have so shocked one of 
the Paris papers, as to induce it to declare (in 
order to save French honour) that the organized 
sale of these things on the Continent is under 
the direction of “an eminent publisher in 
London, living in Pata-Vosta-Eow.” Such is 
history. 

M. pe Cuerrier, who long held a distin- 
guished and honoured place in French literature, 
has recently died, at the age of eighty-seven. He 
was the author of the ‘ Histoire de la Lutte des 
Papes et des Empereurs’; but the work which 
will continue to give life to his namé is the 
‘ Histoire de Charles VIII., Roi de France.’ 

A New illustrated paper has appeared in 
Buenos Ayres, with the title of El Plata 
Illustrado, under the editorship of Gustav 
Kordigien. 

Tue monthly list of Parliamentary Papers 
includes Returns on Rating, for Local Boards, 
in 1870, one of Local Taxation in Eng- 
land, and one of the Revenue for 1871. Of 
Reports and Papers, 1872, there are 49, in- 
cluding Trade and Navigation Accounts, May, 
1872,—the Second Report, and Evidence, on 
Public Accounts,—and the Judgment delivered 
by Mr. Justice Keogh, together with the 
Evidence, on the Galway Election. There 
are 39 Bills, including the Amended Bills on 
Metalliferous Mines, on Salmon Fisheries, and 
on Wild Fowl Protection. The Papers by 
Command are 21; they include Commercial 
Reports from Her Majesty's Secretaries of 
Embassy and Legation, No. 2, and from Her 
Majesty's Consuls, No. 2,—the Thirty-second 
Report of the Emigration Commissioners,— 
a Report from the Society of Antiquaries 
of London on Sepulchral Monuments,—and 
Reports, with Maps, respecting communication 
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with India, through Turkey, by the Euphrates 
Valley route. 

Amona the more important lots in the sale, 
by Messrs. Hodgson, of the library of the 
late Rev. Fred. Russell, of Southampton (just 
concluded), the following are of interest:— 
Alberti Magni Opera, 21 vols. folio, 21/. — 
Bullarium Romanorum Pontificum Collectio, 
32 vols. folio, 14/. 5s.—Dissertationes Theo- 
logic et Ecclesiastice, 217 vols. small 4to. 
27/.—a collection of curious Latin Tracts, 
- in 3 vols. small 4to., 77. 10s.—Gorton’s Seven- 
headed Policy in New England, «&c., in 2 vols. 
small 4to., 17¢. 10s.— Histoire des Ordres 
Monastiques, 8 vols. 4to., 5/.—S. Chrysostomi 
Opera, 13 vols. folio, 11/. 10s. —§S. Cyrilli 
Opera, 7 vols. folio, 10/——-Duns Scoti Opera, 
12 vols. folio, 22/.—Gregorii Nysseni Opera, 
3 vols. folio, 4/. 10s.—Cotton Mather’s New 
England, 1 vol. folio, 6/.—Harduini Acta 
Conciliorum, 12 vols. folio, 6/. 6s,—S. 
Hieronymi Opera, 5 vols. folio, 4/. 4s.—Lapide 
Commentarii, 10 vols. folio, 6/. 17s. 6d.—Le 
Quien Oriens Christianus, 3 vols. folio, 7/. 5s. 
— Mabillon, Annales, 6 vols. folio, 5/. — P. 
Sterry’s Works, 2 vols. 4to., 2/. 7s.—Origenis 
Opera, 4 vols. folio, 6/. 6s, — Salmeronis 
Opera, 7 vols. folio, 5/. 15s,—Suarez, Opera, 
23 vols. folio (vol. 4 wanting), 6/. 17s. 6d.— 
Surenhusii Mischna, 6 vols. folio, 5/.—Wad- 
dingi Annales, 19 vols, folio, Robt. Southey’s 
copy, 7/. 10s. 








SCIENCE 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES. 
London Institution, August 5, 1872. 

In continuation of what I said last week, I 
now proceed to consider Dr. Livingstone’s mar- 
vellous account of the Sources of the Nile on the 
great watershed in 10°—12° south, which he fancies 
to be those of Herodotus. In order to render 
reference back unnecessary, I will repeat his 
words here. 

After stating his belief that the main stream 
fullowed down by him as far as 4° S. lat. is the 
head of the western arm of the Nile, the Bahr el 
Ghazal, or “ Nile of Herodotus,” which has been 
shown to be erroneous, Dr. Livingstone proceeds 
in these terms :—“ But, besides all this—in which 
it is quite possible I may be mistaken—we have 
two fountains on probably the seventh hundred 
miles of the watershed, giving rise to two rivers— 
the Liambai, or Upper Zambesi, and the Kafue, 
which flow into Inner Ethiopia ; and two foun- 
tains are reported to rise in the same quarter, 
forming Lufira and Lomame, which flow, as we 
have seen, to the north.” [In another place he 
states that “four fountains arise from an earthen 
mound, and each of the four becomes, at no great 
distance off, a large river.”] “These four full- 
grown gushing fountains, rising so near each other, 
and giving origin to four large rivers, answer, in a 
certain degree, to the description given of the 
unfathomable fountains of the Nile by the secretary 
of Minerva, in the city of Sais in Egypt, to the 
father of all travellers, Herodotus. But I have to 
confess that it is a little presumptuous in me to 
put this forward in Central Africa, and without a 
single book of reference, on the dim recollection 
of reading the ancient historian in boyhood. The 
waters were said to well up from an unfathomable 
depth, and then part, half north to Egypt and 
half south to Inner Ethiopia. Now, I have heard 
of the fountains afore-mentioned so often I cannot 
doubt their existence, and I wish to clear up the 
point in my concluding trip.” Or, as he says 


elsewhere, “I have heard of them so often, and at 
great distances off, that I cannot doubt their 
existence.” 

Now that a lone wanderer in the interior of 





Africa, without the means of reference, and merely 
from the dim recollection of boyhood, should 
imagine he was appealing correctly to the authority 
of the Father of History for such a fancy as this, 
is perfectly intelligible and altogether venial. But 
that scholars here at home, able to read in the 
original what the ypapparcorne of Sais related to 
the Greek traveller, or even laics, compelled to 
have recourse to versions in the modern tongues, 
—that the veriest schoolboy, in fact,—should 
overlook what Herodotus distinctly records he did 
in consequence of what he had been so told, is 
really incomprehensible. 

The fact is that, without exactly questioning the 
Egyptian priest’s statement respecting the expe- 
riment of Psammeticus, but explaining it in a 
rational manner, the shrewd Halicarnassian plainly 
expressed his opinion that his informant “seemed 
to be trifling with him,” and even intimated a 
suspicion that he was conscious he was not “ speak- 
ing the truth,” when he said “he knew perfectly 
well” what in the result Herodotus himself proved 
to be utterly false. For the historian proceeds to 
say (ii. 29-32) that he went in person, and “ made 
his own observations as far as Elephantine, and 
beyond that obtained information from hearsay.” 
And the result of his investigations was that, so 
far from the Sources of the Nile being between two 
peaked mountains, named Crophi and Mophi, 
situate between Syene and Elephantine, and flow- 
ing thence half over Egypt to the north, and the 
other half over Ethiopia and the south,—the course 
of the river was known “for a voyage and land- 
journey of four months, in addition to that part of 
the stream which is in Egypt,” and that there, in 
the country of the Automolli, “ this river flows from 
the west and the setting of the sun; but beyond 
this no one is able to speak with certainty, for the 
rest of the country is desert by reason of the 
excessive heat.” And in another place (ii. 22), 
when endeavouring to account for the nature of the 
Nile and the cause of its inundations, he says, 
“This river flows from Libya, through the middle 
of Ethiopia; and discharges itself into Egypt : how, 
therefore, since it runs from a very hot to a colder 
region, can it flow from snow?” The discovery 
in our days of the snowy peaks of Kilimandjaro, 
Kenia and Doengo-Engai, in Ptolemy’s “ Mountains 
of the Moon,” is the best answer to.that question. 
But without intending to dwell on this, the pas- 
sage just cited is given for the purpose of showing 
that Herodotus, and indeed all historians and geo- 
graphers after him, had no idea of the Nile’s 
sources being on the confines of Egypt, or -even 
anywhere within “Ethiopia,” that is to say, the 
country above Egypt, now known as Nubia and 
Abyssinia. 

While on this subject I may remark that this 
designation, which was at first applied to the 
regions immediately bordering on Egypt, has 
gradually become attached to others situated more 
and more towards the south; so that the title of 
the powerful and civilized Christian sovereigns of 
Meroe is, at the present day, assumed by the semi- 
barbarian rulers of Abyssinia. For, as is indeed 
generally known, the late Emperor Theodore, who, 
before he ascended the throne, bore the name of 
Kassa, styled himself “King of the Kings of 
Ethiopia” ; and now a second “ Prince Kassa” of 
Tigre has just been crowned as the Emperor 
Yooanes (‘Iwavvng), or Youharnisse, as his name is 
written in what professes to be a native, but 
is evidently a vulgar English translation of an 
appeal to “the Government of England and the 
people” against the French Consul, M. Munzinger, 
and the Roman Catholics, which was copied from a 
late number of the Homeward News into the Times 
of June 19th last, and which, I fear, portends 
another Abyssinian war, sooner or later. ; 

Returning from this digression to the considera- 
tion of the position of the Nile of Herodotus, it 
must be remarked that the information obtained 
by him respecting the upper course of that river is 
not restricted to what has been cited above. The 
historian relates further (ii. 32), on the authority 
of Etearchus, King of the Ammonians, how certain 
Nasamonians, natives of Libya,—not “ Ethio- 

















pians,”—who inhabit the Syrtis, and the country 
for no great distance eastward towards Lower 
Egypt, undertook a journey to explore the deserts 
of Libya; and that, having passed through the 
inhabited country, and then the region infested 
by wild beasts, they crossed the desert, making 
their way towards the west. After a journey of 
many days they saw some (date ?) trees growing 
in a plain, and while gathering the fruit they were 
seized by some diminutive men, and carried away 
across vast morasses tiil they arrived at a city, 
situate on the banks of a river running from west 
to east, in which there were crocodiles; the 
inhabitants of that city being of the same diminu- 
tive stature, and quite black, and all of them necro- 
mancers. 

King Etearchus conjectured that the river visited 
by these Nasamonians was the Nile, and Herodotus 
entertained the same opinion. This has been 
called in question by most commentators ; but the 
explorations of modern travellers, and especially 
those of Dr. Schweinfurth, to which I referred last 
week, afford good reason for the belief that the 
river, an whose banks this city of negro necro- 
mancers stood, was really the Bahr el Ghazal, 
called in its upper course the Bahr el Arab, which 
is now known to have its source in the north-west 
beyond Darfur. 

The fact that this great arm of the Nile 
comes from the west, has led to a curious misap- 
prehension respecting it both in ancient and 
in modern times. The account given by King 
Juba to Pliny was (Hist. Nat. v. 10) that the 
Nile “rises in a mountain of Lower Mauritania, 
not far from the ocean ; immediately after which 
it forms a lake of standing water, which bears the 
name of Nilides.” This may have arisen 
from the confusion of some other river with 
the Nile of Herodotus; but it may also have been 
the result of a misconception of a character similar 
to that of the soldiers of Mustafa Bey on the 
second Egyptian Nile Expedition, who informed 
M. Ferdinand Werne that the Bahr el Ghazal 
itself comes from the country of the Moghrebis, 
by which they were understood to affirm that it 
came from Barbary, or Mauritania ! 

This misconception has its origin in the fact that 
the Arabic word ,x« (moghreb) means simply 
“the west,” so that “ Moghrebi” is nothing more 
nor less than a west-countryman, i.e. the native 
of some country west of Egypt and Arabia. 
The expression has become specifically applied to 
the regions in the north-western extremity of Africa, 
known to Europeans under the general designation 
of Barbary; and it has even passed over into 
Europe, where Algarve(4,¢ ,j|, al gharb) isthe name 
of the southernmost province of Portugal. But, in 
the first instance, this designation was, as is only 
natural, applied to some western country very 
much nearer to Egypt. 

Wherever the original country of the Moghrebis 
may have been, the people to whom the appellation 
is given have always borne throughout the East 
the reputation of being necromancers or magicians, 
just as the inhabitants of the city to which the 
— of Herodotus were taken were said 
to be. 

For the determination of the true position of 
that original country, material aid is afforded by 
some interesting particulars recorded by the tra- 
veller Burckhardt, in his ‘Travels in Nubia,’ re- 
specting the Tekajrne, or negro pilgrims of Central 
Africa. He states (pp. 406-412), that Tekrury, 
the singular of that appellation, is not derived from 
a country called Tekrur, as is generally supposed 
in the East, but comes from the verb nS 
(takorror), signifying “to multiply, renew, sift, 
purify, invigorate,”—7.¢., their religious sentiments, 
by the study of the sacred book and by pilgrim- 
age. The appellation is bestowed on all negroes, 
of whatever country, who come from the west in 
search of learning, or for the Hadj. They do not, 


however, designate themselves so, and many of 


them assured Burckhardt that they never heard 
the name till they reached the limits of Darfur. 
As a proof that they do not necessarily come from 
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any far-distant country in the west, the same 
traveller states (p. 364) that, of a party of five 
whom he joined on the way from Shendy to Taka, 
three were natives of Bornu, whilst one was from 
Darfur, and another even from Kordofan. 

All these Moghrebis can read and write a little, 
and they all belong to the class called Faky (plural 
Fakiha) ; and wherever they pass, in Africa as well 
as in Arabia, the country-people are eager to 
obtain amulets of their writing, which are supposed 
to possess greater virtue than those of any other 
class of pilgrims. 

Thus it is manifest that these Tekayrne, or 
Moghrebis, are negroes from almost any portion 
of the interior of Africa west of the direct stream 
of the Nile, whose superior learning (such as it is) 
has, as is usual, caused them to be regarded by the 
people of Egypt and Arabia as cunning men or 
wizards, and therefore necromancers or magicians. 
The designation mozdingos, literally “wise men,” 
given in the south of Africa to the Portuguese and 
white men generally, has the like origin. 

Since, then, we now know that the Bahr el 
Arab, the main stream of the Bahr el Ghazal—the 
Nile of Herodotus—runs on the south and west of 
Kordofan and Darfur, and inasmuch as pilgrims 
from those countries are looked on by the Egyptians 
as necromancers, like those from regions much 
farther west, we have only to assume that the 
Nasamonian explorers went southwards in the first 
instance, and did not turn westward till after they 
bad traversed the inhabited country and the 
region infested by wild beasts,—that is to say, 
only while crossing the desert,—and the words of 
the historian, literally taken, do not warrant more,— 
and the reasonable conclusion will be, that the 
“large river running from west to east,” to the 
city on whose banks those explorers were taken, 
was this western arm of the N dle. 

In the foregoing remarks I have drawn largely 
on my work, ‘The Sources of the Nile,’ published 
in 1860, because what I have thus stated, though 
the substance of it was written many years ago, 
is so very apposite at the present moment as a 
refutation of the erroneous notion that Herodotus 
had any knowledge, however slight, of the great 
southern rivers explored by Dr. Livingstone. It 
would be mere surplusage to add one word on the 
entire want of connexion between the “four 
fountains arising from an earthen mound,” in 
12°S. lat., and the ideal sources of the Nile, on 
the borders of Egypt and Ethiopia, of which the 
juggling registrar of Minerva’s treasury at Sais 
spoke to the Greek traveller. 

The fable, however, possesses no little 
importance, if rightly understood. It has 
been ingeniously argued by Dean Stanley, 
in his ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. xliii, that to the 
Egyptians a convulsion in the face of their calm 
and majestic river, like that of the first cataract, 
must have seemed the very commencement of that 
river's existence—the struggling into life of what 
afterwards becomes so mild and beneficent; and 
that if they heard of a river Nile further south, 
it was but natural for them to suppose that it 
could not be their own river. The granite range 
of Syene formed their Alps—the watershed of their 
world. If a stream existed on the opposite side 
of that range, they imagined that it flowed in a 
contrary direction into the ocean of the south. 
Only, as I stated in my work named above, that 
accomplished scholar does not go on to show how 
the crafty priests of Egypt may have “developed” 
this vulgar notion, and elevated it into an article 
of religious belief, by dogmatically placing in this 
spot the actual origin of their sacred river, the 
birthplace of Hapi-Mu. Hence, to the ordinary 
native inquirer as well as to the inquisitive foreigner, 
the ready answer would have been such as the 
priest of Sais gave to the traveller from Halicar- 
hassus ; and it is astonishing that Dr. Livingstone 
and others should have taken it au sérieux, because 
itis manifest that to the initiated the answer given 
must have been more in accordance with the truth. 
Herodotus, without troubling himself to unravel 
the mystery, which he plainly saw was an impostare, 
quietly betook himself to Elephantine and there 








obtained what proves to be, after so many ages, 
correct information respecting the upper course of 
the Nile. 

Of course, what he there learnt respecting the great 
western arm of the river, the Bahr el Ghazal, does not 
affect the direct stream, or Bahr el Abyad, coming 
from the south, any more than it does the eastern 
arm, known as the Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, 
or of its great branch, the Bahr el Aswad, or Atbara, 
each of which has, in its turn, been regarded as the 
true Nile. CHARLES BEKE. 





THE ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

Ir is now twenty-seven years ago since this 
Society held its first annual meeting in the county 
of Hampshire, and in a district close to South- 
ampton. Winchester, the medizval capital of 
England, was the place of meeting, the President 
was the late Marquis of Northampton, and the 
speaker who delivered an eloquent and learned 
address upon the nature and value of the study of 
archeology, which has been the forerunner of many 
a somewhat similar discourse, was the. Dean of 
Westminster, now the Bishop of Winchester, the 
President of the Southampton meeting. Since 
1845, however, a generation has passed away ; of 
the many who attended it, few are left who 
remember that distinguished gathering, and still 
fewer who have done so much to illustrate the 
application of the address he then delivered as 
the learned prelate who has lately presided over 
the annual meeting of tthe parent Society of 
Archeologists. Railroad accommodation has also 
increased, and archzological researches at Beau- 
lieu, Silchester, and other places, since the date of 
the Winchester gathering, have opened up some 
stores that were then undeveloped, unknown, or 
not easy of access. So the return to what might 
be called by some the old hunting-grounds has 
not been without good success and considerable 
interest. 

On Thursday, August 1, the opening meeting 
was held in the Lecture Hall of the Hartley 
Institution,—an establishment of the “ mechanics’ 
institute” class, but far superior in character to, 
perhaps, any of that class, and possessing a noble 
building, replete with every accommodation and 
convenience, the foundation of an old inhabitant 
of the town. Just as proceedings were com- 
mencing, it began to be whispered about that the 
President of the meeting would be unable to 
attend, and so it occurred. After a short pause, 
the Mayor and Corporation made their appearance 
in official array, and Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
accompanied by the Marquis of Bristol, Lord 
Henry Scott, Sir E. Smirke, Sir J. Ramsden, 
Canon Meade, Col. Pinney, and others of the 
principal members of the Institute and its officers, 
were formally received by them. The Mayor 
offered a hearty welcome to the Institute on the 
part of the corporation in a vivd voce address, and 
not in the usual formally-written style. He 
stated with regret that the Bishop of Winchester 
had been summoned to attend in a court of law, 
and could not be with them that day, but he still 
hoped to be with them during a great part of the 
meeting. 

Lord Talbot acknowledged the compliment con- 
veyed to the Institute by the Mayor, and spoke at 
some length upon the many antiquarian features 
of interest still existing in Southampton. It was 
not the first time he had visited the town, and he 
was glad to say that in spite of improvements— 
which often “improved” away everything which 
was interesting in a town—they had still remaining 
to them many objects in Southampton of very 
remarkable interest. He concluded by formally 
proposing that the Bishop of Winchester be re- 
quested to take the chair when convenient for him 
to attend the meeting. The Rev. Basil Wilber- 
force expressed his great regret at the unavoidable 
absence of his father, who had been served with 
a subpeena as a witness in an action for libel, and 
had to attend a court of justiceat Guildford. The 
Archdeacon of Winchester, on the part of the 
clergy of the diocese, offered a few words of 
salutation to the archeologists. The great meeting 








at Winchester, the first annual gathering of the 
Archeological Institute, was well remembered by 
him, and it had not been without considerable 
results of importance and value. The true value 
of such pursuits consisted in endeavouring to 
ascertain the power and the light which existed 
in days which had gone by. Therefore, they took 
what was presented to them not simply as records 
of time, but as records of human progress and 
thought, and remembering that it would be un- 
grateful for us not to recognize the merits of our 
forefathers. Referring to some of the investigations 
that had taken place at Winchester, he spoke of 
the late removal of the tomb of William Rufus, 
about which he gave some curious particulars, and 
maintained that it had been placed in a safe and 
not inappropriate position within the sacred walls, 
Sir E. Smirke acknowledged the address of the 
Archdeacon, and expressed himself satisfied that 
the bones of our second Norman king were con- 
tained in the coffin which had been removed. 

Lord Henry Scott, M.P., bade welcome to the 
Institute on behalf of the landed gentry of the 
county. Wherever the Institute went he was 
sure they would be well received by the local 
gentry. Referring to the many remains of medi- 
eval structures existing around them, he regretted 
that so many of them were tenantless, and that 
their former grandeur must be left for imagination 
only. Dr. Bond, Principal of the Hartley Institu- 
tion, supported the remarks of the noble lord on 
behalf of the institution to which he belonged and 
the societies of a somewhat kindred nature. They 
welcomed the Institute with the greatest pleasure, 
and they hoped that one of the results of the 
tee visit to Southampton would be the estab- 
ishment of a local archeological society, which 
would place the study of their local objects of 
interest on a footing that would leave nothing 
to be desired. The Marquis of Bristol acknow- 
a the vote of offered welcome, and spoke of a 
Bill which was in preparation by Sir John Lubbock 
for securing the preservation of public monuments 
of interest in a way that would be satisfactory to 
those interested in them. Mr. Macnaughten, the 
owner of the Roman “ Clausentum,” now known 
as “ Bitterne Manor,” hoped the Institute would 
favour that site with a visit, which he would try 
to make as agreeable as possible. The Secretary 
having announced the further proceedings of the 
day, the meeting terminated. 

At three o’clock a large party assembled at the 
Bargate of the town, and, under the guidance of 
Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., made a perambulation of 
the remains of the walls and ancient defences. 
On the north side of the gate there was formerly 
a deep ditch, between the rivers Test and Itchen. 
The Bargate marked the boundary of the limits to 
which the privileges of the town extended, as in 
the case of “ Holborn Bars” and “Temple Bar,” in 
London. A part of one of the flanking towers of 
the gate was seen in a neighbouring garden, and 
after passing through the Guildhall over the gate, 
@ move was made towards the western shore. At 
the bottom of Orchard Street a round tower 
remains, which protected the north-west angle of 
the wall. Turning towards the south, and follow- 
ing the line of the strand of the sea, which formerly 
washed the foot of the wall, a modern flight of 
steps led toa portion of the interior wall, which 

robably separated the two “ baileys” of the castle. 

his part of the wall consisted of a series of open 
arches; but it was thought these were simply 
arches of construction, and were not originally 
open. Close by stood the castle, of which no relic 
now existed ; but a Norman vault, of some extent, 
had lately been discovered under some of the 
houses. In Simnel Street a well-vaulted cellar, of 
the thirteenth century, was visited, a relic of one 
of the domestic houses. Returning to the West 
Quay, the large open machicolations were pointed 
out by Mr. Parker as affording the means of work- 
ing a beam of timber against the assailants who 
might be battering the walls. Along this part the 
walls were almost perfect, and close by were good 
remains of a house of the Norman period, with a 
chimney-place, and the jambs of windows. still 
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in good condition. Passing through the west gate, | 
a fortified gate-house of the thirteenth century, 
with buttresses of a later date added to it, the 
so-called “ Canute’s Palace,” in Porter’s Lane, was 
reached. He (Mr. Parker) had seen it in a far 
more perfect state, and it had been a very fine 
building. Of course it could not have been 
Canute’s, as there were no stone buildings of his 
time, but it might have been on the site of a house 
occupied by him, and was of the twelfth century. 
This and the next example, the Maison Dieu, 
afforded Mr. Parker a good text for protesting 
against so-called “restoration.” A few years ago 
this was one of the best existing specimens of a 
merchant’s house of the twelfth century, all of 
which had perished. The chapel, however, re- 
mained, and was not greatly altered. In it was a 
modern tablet to the conspirators against Henry 
the Fifth, who were there beheaded; and a brass, 
in which a wooden head had been substituted for 
that of metal. Passing on to the South Gate, and 
remarking upon the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
additions to the earlier work, the return of the wall 
towards the east face was noticed,and then the party 

roceeded to St. Michael’s Church. This was a 
Tienes cruciform structure, of good construction, 
with fourteenth century additions. In it was a 
remarkable font, of very dark, hard stone, also of 
early date, and a brass lectern, of the fifteenth 
century, of good style. A table tomb, inclosed 
with Grecian pillars and cornice, long known as 
the monument to Lord Wriothesley, in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, but now proved to be that of 
Sir Thomas Leicester, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
had lately been removed from the chancel to the 
western corner of the north aisle. 

After leaving St. Michael’s Church, a small 
section of the party went by train to Mr. Mac- 
naughten’s seat at Bitterne, the site of the Roman 

osition at Southampton, known as Clausentum. 

ortions of the ancient fosses still remain ; several 
altars are built up in the wall of a “temple” on 
the bank of the Itchen; and Roman coins in great 
numbers, and many fragments of Samian and 
other pottery, have been found on the site, on 
which a fourteenth century house had been after- 
wards erected. After a careful examination and 
discussion of these relics, the host entertained the 
party at dinner, and they returned to Southamp- 
ton. The day closed with a soirée, given in honour 
of the Institute by the Mayor and Mayoress, 

On Friday morning, a meeting of members of 
the Institute was held for business purposes, and 
the Annual Report was read. After a short time 
spent in the consideration of the place of meeting 
for next year, Exeter was decided upon. At ten 
o'clock, the Bishop of Winchester introduced Lord 
Henry Scott, who, as President of the Historical 
Section, delivered an address. His Lordship, after 
remarking that he yielded to none in the interest 
he felt in the county of his adoption,—in which he 
had a home, perhaps one of the most interesting 
historically, and one of the most picturesquely 
beautiful within its borders,—said he regretted that 
a county which had such a capital as Winchester 
possessed neither a good county history nor a 
county Archeological Society. Adverting to the 
earliest known condition of the district, and to 
the use of the word “Gwent” as meaning an open 
champaign country, he said that Winchester was 
selected as the protected site of the capital of the 
great “Gwent,” or open down county of Hants. 
Here the Britons remained until attacked by the 
Belge from Gaul, who, landing, perhaps, at South- 
ampton, pressed their way forwards through the 
valley of the Itchen, and took possession of the 
“Gwent,” driving out the original inhabitants 
before them. They had, however, to succumb to 
the Romans ; and we had only to look at any map 
on which the Roman roads were delineated, to see 
what an important position Winchester must have 
held as a centre in Roman times. His Lordship 
then alluded to many historical events that had 
occurred at Winchester or elsewhere in the county. 
And Winchester Cathedral was a noble monument 
of the piety and munificence of our forefathers, and 





many of its Bishops had been men of the greatest 





mark and highest talent. With reference to South- 
ampton itself, he would quote Leland’s description 
of it, as having “eight bar gates, its great double 
dyke full of water, and the four towers on its walls. 
The East-gate is strong, but nothing so strong as 
the Bar-gate, and St. Mary’s church of New 
Hampton'‘stondeth without the gate.” He spoke 
of the glory of the castle, “it having a donjon, 
or dungeon, which was large, fair, and very 
strong,” and said there were three principal streets, 
whereof “that which goeth from the Bar-gate 
to the water-gate is one of the fairest that is 
in any town of all England. It is well builded 
for timber building. There be many fair mer- 
chants houses in Hampton. There cometh fresh 
water into Hampton by a conduit of lead.” His 
Lordship proceeded to consider the traces of 
Norman domination in the county, and, referring 
to the New Forest in terms of high praise, urged 
its maintenance for the purposes of health, re- 
creation, and the study of God’s great gift of 
nature’s beauty. His Lordship concluded by giving 
a sketch of the historical associations connected 
with the New Forest, and with the religious 
houses and other remarkable placesin the county.— 
Lord Talbot, in expressing thanks for the memoir 
which had been read, thought it the duty of the 
meeting to support the suggestion for the for- 
mation of a county Archeological Society,—a 
suggestion that seems to have met with general 
favour. 

The Rev. F. W. Baker then read an ‘ Account 
of Beaulieu Abbey, which was illustrated by maps, 
drawings, and plans. This he prefaced by an 
extract from Cobbett’s ‘ Rides,’ commenting upon 
the reported destruction of churches by the Con- 
queror in forming the New Forest,—a statement 
which the writer criticized with great humour and 
spirit. Many improvements had been made of 
late years in opening up the ruins of this inter- 
esting establishment. The original charter of 
King John, establishing the Abbey, is now among 
the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum ; 
several later ones were shown by Mr. Baker, and 
deposited in the museum of the Institute. In the 
afternoon an excursion was made to Romsey, 
where the Vicar gave an interesting account, in the 
Town Hall, of the Abbey and its many vicissitudes, 
illustrated by models, plans, and objects found in 
the progress of works of repair. The Bishop of 
Winchester, in the name of the meeting, gave 
thanks to the Vicar for his lecture. A perambulation 
of the Abbey was then made, under the guidance of 
the Vicar. From Romsey the party proceeded to Por- 
chester, where they were joined by Mr. G. T. Clark, 
who had been examining the castle preparatory to 
his discourse. The day was broken by showers, 
and, as it was raining, the church within the castle 
vas first examined. Within this building Mr. 
Parker discoursed, pointing out the cheaf features 
of this excellent specimen of Norman work. On 
leaving the church, Mr. Clark drew attention to 
the fine Roman arch which spanned the original 
water-gate, and proceeded to speak of the general 
nature and history of the structure. Founded by 
the Romans, as a defence of their settlement on 
the estuary of the Southampton Water, it had since 
been occupied by the Normans, and the structure 
altered in accordance with their usual system of 
defence. A square keep, of massive proportions, 
and an enceinte wall, protected with towers at the 
angles, had been built, in which Roman material 
had been much used. The dressed stone, how- 
ever, came from Caen, whence it was easier to get 
it by water carriage than from places nearer with- 
out that advantage. After pointing out the exist- 
ing evidences of the additions made at various 
times to the fortress, Mr. Clark concluded by an 
account of its historical associations in connexion 
with the sovereigns who had, at various times, 
occupied it. In the evening, a Conversazione was 
held at the Ordnance Survey Office, by the invi- 
tation of General Sir Henry James, in which some 
flint implements, many very interesting maps and 
plans of archzeological interest, a collection of the 
ancient and valuable Irish MSS., now being photo- 
graphed for publication by the Government, and 








the original photographs of the late surveys made 
in the Holy Land, were exhibited, and illustrated 
by the chief of the office and his staff. 

Saturday last was occupied by an excursion to 
Christchurch and the New Forest. At the former 
place, the party were received by the Mayor and 
others of the corporation ; and, having been intro- 
duced to the Vicar, Mr. Parker conducted them 
first round the exterior, and then over the interior 
of the fine church of the ancient Priory. The 
church is said to have been built on the site 
of a Roman temple, a kist having been found 
containing bones assigned to that period. In 1150, 
a priory of Augustinian monks erected their estab- 
lishment on the spot. The present structure was 
a noble specimen of twelfth century work, with 
many special details of ornamentation, and of 
course many evidences of additions and alterations, 
Some notes, by Mr. Ferrey, the well-known 
architect (a native of the place), were read in the 
church, and these terminated with arguments in 
favour of the retention of the ancient rood-screen, 
which had been a subject of controversy. The 
remains of a domestic building of Norman cha- 
racter, and of the Castle Keep, having been ex- 
amined and discussed, and luncheon not forgotten, 
the train was again taken for Beaulieu Road 
Station. Here carriages were in waiting, and 
after a pleasant half-hour’s drive through forestal 
scenery of great beauty, Beaulieu itself was reached, 
Approaching it thus, the good reason for its name 
was at once admitted. Lord Henry Scott, whose 
residence there was once the gate-house of the 
Abbey, received the party, accompanied by the 
Bishop of Winchester, Mr. Wyndham Portal, and 
several of the neighbouring gentry. In the hall, 
the main features of the construction of the estab- 
lishment were reviewed by Lord Henry, assisted 
by the Rev. F. W. Baker, and then the peranm- 
bulation was made. The well-known refectory 
pulpit was the subject of much observation, and 
also the results of the examination of several 
barrows in the neighbourhood, made in antici- 
pation of the meeting. After refreshments had 
been served in a tent upon the lawn, and thanks 
given by the Bishop in a pleasant and discursive 
speech, the carriages were again reached, and 
another delightful drive brought the party to 
Lyndhurst, and thence to Lyndhurst Road Station, 
where the train was in waiting to convey them to 
Southampton. The weather had been all that 
could be wished, and a most enjoyable day was 
spent. 

The morning of Monday was occupied with 
sectional work. Sir E. Smirke gave some obser- 
vations on the Records of the Town, quoting 
largely from a catalogue made by the late Mr. 
Allchin, and ending with recommendations for the 
better condition and accessibility of the records. 
To him succeeded the Rev. Mr. Joyce, with his 
account of the great work of the exhumation of 
the grand Roman city of Silchester, which had 
been for many years the work of the Duke of 
Wellington. This was illustrated by a fine col- 
lection of plans and drawings, and numerous 
specimens of the objects found there. Many of 
the trades carried on in the houses which had been 
uncovered, might be clearly identified by what 
had been found in them. A butcher’s shop was 
known by the steel-yard hooks on which the meat 
was hung and weighed, a money-changer’s by the 
varied abundance of small coins, and a fish-monger’s 
by the shells. But the great Forum, and its 
arrangements for the conduct of public affairs and 
the transaction of business, was the chief attraction 
of the place. “No country in the world,” said the 
lecturer, who had lately returned from Rome, 
“has such a Forum; and the evidences of an estab- 
lishment on such a scale point conclusively to the 
great importance of the city in Roman Britain.” 
The history of Julius Cxsar’s dealings with Comius, 
the chief of the Attrebates, who occupied this 
portion of the country, and who played the 
traitor’s part in its subjugation, was listened to 
with much attention. The Bishop of Winchester 
then gave a short address, which was intended 
to have been an “Inaugural Address,” had he 
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not been spirited away by the strong arm of the 
law. Commencing by a reference to many 
satirical allusions by various writers to the anti- 
quaries of olden times, he showed to what they 
had been owing, and eloquently vindicated the 
importance and real value of the investigations in 
which archeologists were engaged, illustrating his 
observations with grave and learned extracts as 
well as with amusing and pleasant anecdotes. 
Shortly after noon Winchester was visited ; the 
Castle Hall, which had been long hideously dis- 
figured by using it as Assize Courts, but which 
is in course of being opened up and turned to 
better account, was first touched upon by Mr. 
Parker, in the absence of Mr. T. Wyatt; and 
after a short visit to the muniment-room, in the 
West Gate, the party proceeded to St. Cross. 
Here they were received by the master, and con- 
ducted into the “ Hundred Men’s Hall,” where a 
generous refection, not confined to the ancient 
limits of the hospitality of the foundation to poor 
travellers, was served up. Then followed the 
perambulation of the establishment, and comments 
upon its arrangements and architectural special- 
ities. The church having been reached and its 
main features discussed, Mr. Parker remarked 
somewhat strongly upon the modern decoration of 
the north transept, which is now almost a kaleido- 
scope of colour, hiding its architectural details,—an 
expression of opinion which seemed to meet with 
general approval, Returning to Winchester, the 
college and the cathedral were carefully examined, 
and the occasion was seized by Mr. Joyce to criti- 
cize somewhat sharply the late removal of the 
tomb of Rufus. This raised an animated dis- 
cussion, in which the Bishop and several others 
joined. A Conversazione, in the Museum of the 
Institute, in which a lecture upon Flint Imple- 
ments by Mr. Stevens, of Salisbury, was given, 
closed the proceedings of the day. 








Science Gossip. 

Tue Livingstone Expedition cost the New York 
Herald between 8,000/. and 9,0001. 

Arter the debate of Thursday, Dr. Hooker’s 
resignation seems forced upon him, although an 
almost satisfactory letter had been written to him 
a few days earlier. 

We have the highest authority for the follow- 
ing statement as to the present position of 
the National-Monuments-Preservation question. 
Early in the present session of Parliament Sir 
John Lubbock settled a form of Bill which, Sir 
Roundell Palmer, Mr. Bouverie, and Mr. Beresford 
Hope approved and promised to support. The 
drait has also been submitted to several learned 
Societies in each of the three kingdoms. Early in 
April it was sent to Mr. Lowe, from whom ne 
formal reply has as yet been received. The Bill 
has not been pressed during the present session 
because its promoters were anxious, before bringing 
in the measure, to be sure that the schedule was 
one which would receive general support ; but a 
National Monuments Bill will be brought in by 
Sir John Lubbock early next session, and will, we 
hope and believe, become law. 

Mr. Smyru, one of the Home-Rule Members 
from Ireland, has given notice of a Bill for the 
preservation of National Monuments in Ireland. 
His Bill will, we understand, be general and per- 
missive, while Sir John Lubbock’s, which will 
apply to all three kingdoms, will be limited and 
special, but compulsory. 

Tue Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have transferred the instruction in 
physics, chemistry, and natural history from the 
Royal School of Mines in Jermyn Street, and the 
College of Chemistry in Oxford Street, to the new 
buildings, in Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 
Ture is but little doubt that many of the most 
disastrous of the steam-boiler explosions have 
arisen from the absence of air in the water. The 
experiments of Prof. Henry, M. Donné, and others, 
having proved that water without air will acquire 
a temperature far above 212° Fahr. without 





boiling, and that it is then liable to burst 
into steam with explosive violence, Messrs. 
Warsop & Eaton, of Nottingham, have con- 
structed engines in which this is entirely pre- 
vented. They inject heated air, at a temperature 
of 650°, near the bottom of the water-space in the 
boiler, this air being heated by the waste heat. 
The incrustation of boilers is prevented by this 
method ; the water is constantly aerated, and an 
economy of 15 per cent. effected : this representing 
a saving of 16,500,000 tons of coal per annum. 

Ir may be important to many to know, on the 
authority of M. Gauduin, that a mixture of equal 
parts of cryolite and chloride of barium forms a 
flux superior to borax for soldering iron, or brazing 
copper, brass, or bronze. Cryolite is found in 
great abundance in Greenland; it is a double 
fluoride of aluminium and sodium, and has been 
largely employed in the production of the metal 
aluminium. 

Tue Institution of Mechanical Engineers con- 
cluded an interesting meeting at Liverpool on 
Wednesday, July 3lst. Many papers on engi- 
neering subjects were read, but the paper by Mr. 
Robert Winstanley, of Manchester, ‘On a Coal- 
cutting Machine with Rotatory Motion,’ attracted 
the most interest. The attention which is 
directed to the construction of machines for 
relieving the colliers from their labours is most 
gratifying, and we have no doubt but that the 
result will be that coal will soon be obtained at 
much less risk than hitherto, and with greater 
economy. 

Tue ‘Annual Record of Science and Industry 
for 1871, edited by Mr. Spencer F. Baird, and 
published by Harper Brothers, of New York, 
furnishes a brief, yet sufficiently full, mention of 
the more important discoveries of science during 
that year. Much of the matter has already 
appeared in Harper's Monthly and other peri- 
odicals ; but it is here arranged in a systematic 
order, and, by the aid of a carefully-constructed 
index, rendered easily available for use by the 
student. 

M. Le Vernier, on the 15th of July, communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences of Paris a paper, 
‘Upon the Masses of the Planets and the 
Parallax of the Sun,’ which was a valuable contri- 
bution to the science of celestial mechanics, 

Mr. G. A. Lesour writes :—“In the Atheneum 
of the 27th July, the ‘Science Gossip’ contains a 
note announcing the production of a learned mono- 
graph on the ‘Lithologie du Fond des Mers,’ by 
M. Charles Delcose. The author of this beautiful 
work is M. Delesse, not ‘Delcose’; and I may state 
that that part of the book which more especially 
relates to British seas is at the present moment 
being summarized, to be published shortly in a 
scientific periodical for the benefit of English geo- 
logical readers.” 





FINE ARTS 


— 


DORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Christian Martyrs.’ 
*Francesca de Rimini,’ * Neophyte,’ ‘Titania,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
British and Foreign Artists,at the NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
39n, Old Bond Street, NOW OPEN.—Admission Free ; Catalogue, 6d. 

T. J. GULLICK, Secretary. 








Examples of Modern Etching. (Secley, Jack- 
son & Halliday.) 
Tuts handsome portfolio is a casket of 
treasures in etching, from which, however 
we miss the works of several masters of that 
mode of art which has suddenly become 
popular, and in which, rather to the critic’s 
amusement than his regret, he recognizes one 
or two “examples” which are not more 
valuable than the productions of clever 
amateurs usually are, The collection has the 





considerable advantage of comprising several 
admirable works by French artists, the 
etchers of this nation having long held high, 
if not pre-eminent, positions. The examples 
before us consist of specimens of the skill of 
MM. Bracquemond, L. Flameng, M. Lalanne, 
Veyrassat, Rajon, and Legros. The poetical 
English painter, who is at once the prince 
and patriarch of our etchers, the man who is 
most fully infused with the “romantic” spirit 
of Milton, who seems to have breathed the 
very air in which ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il 
Penseroso’ are possible, Samuel Palmer, the 
designer of more idyls of purest soul and 
sweetest force than any of our time, has 
contributed a gem, small, but of incomparable 
preciousness, his latest work, we believe, 
which alone would render the series a note- 
worthy one in the annals of etching. Mr. E. 
Edwards, Mr. R. 8. Chattock, Mr. Haseltine, 
and others, make up a worthy collection. 
The publication now before us comprises 
proofs from plates, prints from which are 
published, or to be published, in the Portfolio, 
a monthly collection of essays on Art and 
allied subjects. 

These proofs are twelve in number, the 
majority of which are admirable and enjoyable 
in the highest degree. We omit detailed 
comments on specimens which have already 
been criticized in these columns: for example, 
M. Rajon’s capital rendering of the so-called 
‘Portrait of Gevartius,) in the National 
Gallery, and by Van Dyck. Chief among 
the English works is that by Mr. Samuel 
Palmer, which is styled ‘ Sunset,’ and illustrates 
the lines 

—— yonder, joyful at the close of day, 
The plonghman, late returning homeward, secs 
The creeping shadows lengthen o'er the leas. 
This is a sufficiently simple text to prove how 
much the lovely design, for such it is in the 
truest and noblest sense, before us owes to the 
artist. That the ploughman trudges home- 
ward and the shadows of the trees lengthen 
as the sun goes down, are facts which might 
have been patent to Peter Bell himself and 
yet evoked “nothing more” in his fancy. 
But the sun here stands on the very edge of 
the world; his last rays are like lances between 
the foliage on the lower boughs of trees which 
form a sparse wood, among the trunks runs 
deviously the path of our homeward plough- 
man, whose oxen, tardily lowing, pass across 
the strips of light and shadow that boughs 
and slender stems cast on the way. Fierce 
is the radiance of the sun, and it lights the 
lower sides of twigs and boughs and leaves ; 
these seem to shake in the evening wind, 
while the luminary halts for a moment ere it 
appear as a perfect disc no more. The golden 
spears of light, the gable of a barn intervening, 
flash in the eye and penetrate the depths of 
the wood. The sun forms a focus of light, 
which is exquisitely graded as it is diffused. 
The drawing of the foliage and tree trunks is 
as delicate and learned as the effect is broad 
and powerful, and that effect is full ofa solemn 
poetic inspiration such as few better than Mr. 
Palmer could produce and render. Whether 
such an example as this illustrates those 
principles which have been somewhat arbi- 
rarily laid down in order to limit the practice 
of etching, we do not care to discuss, because 
we look rather to those results of the artist’s 
genius and-skill which have been so richly 
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rewarded. At any rate, this production is, if 
we accept the arbitrary principles in question, 
less obnoxious to them than is common in 
Mr. Palmer’s practice. In every respect the 
work is triumphantly beautiful. 

The next etching which presents itself to 
notice is M. Legros’ ‘An Aged Spaniard,’ 
a profile of an aged priest sitting, as if in his 
stall during prayer, having a very solemn and 
meditative expression on features which are 
perfectly modelled—a master-feat in etching 
—to render the texture of an aged face, the 
faded lineaments of an old man. It would be 
difficult fairly to appreciate the good fortune 
of this work without careful, indeed reverent, 
study: to those who will so study the work, we 
heartily commend it. M. Lalanne’s ‘Thames 
at Richmond,’ though somewhat slighter than 
many of his productions, and rather mechan- 
ical in rendering the varied textures and sub- 
stances of the trees by which it is enriched, 
is charming to the eye. There is much admir- 
able skill and great freedom displayed in Mr. 
Haseltine’s ‘ Roundhurst, Surrey,’ a view of a 
gentle slope, with a curving hedge, farm-build- 
ings and trees ; a sun-shadow is on the mid-dis- 
tance ; this work, with many considerable merits, 
lacks something of refinement in execution as a 
subject. The sky is bald and void of character, 
but the keeping of the farmhouse in tone 
and colour is capital. Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s 
‘The Tower of Vauthot, near Autun,’ shows 
an old French chateau on the border of a 
smooth lake, with densely-growing and lofty 
trees on the further bank, a hill in the mid- 
distance, and a rich sky of white clouds above 
all. One might challenge the half-feather-like 
look of the trees, which are not well relieved 
on the sky, and their monotonous handling, and 
complain that these elements and the hill-side 
are too near an equality in tone: indeed, the 
supererogatory force of the latter injures the 
effect of the work. Such is the result also of 
the too black shadows of the chiteau, while 
the cottage, which is nearest on our left, is 
incredibly heavy in tone, and needlessly, 
if not untruly, black. Nevertheless, the 
etching is, so far as we know, incompar- 
ably the best production of Mr. Hamerton’s 
hands; the richness of its shadows, the 
variety and delicacy of the reflected lights they 
contain, and the fine modelling of many parts 
of the Jarger building leave little to be desired, 
and suffice to render the whole worthy of high 
applause, and secure for it a very honourable 
place among modern works of the kind. It has 
qualities which are somewhat unfortunately 
absent in Mr. Seymour Haden’s ‘ Twickenham 
Church,’ in which some doubts as to the 
position of the source of light are left unan- 
swered, as well as of the artist’s fidelity in deal- 
ing with the relative powers, so to say, of the 
various elements of the foreground,—where a 
figure is inexplicable in our sight. The abun- 
dance of horizontal lines in the front and mid- 
distance is rather unfortunate, as they approach 
too nearly to each other in degrees of depth, 
and are withal uncertain and confused. There 
are many delicate features here ; the best of all 
these is the group of the church and houses 
near it. 

We have already commented on M. Flameng’s 
‘ Laughing Portrait of Rembrandt.’ It is suffi- 
cient now to applaud its brilliancy, richness of 
colour and tones, masterly modelling, and fine 
keeping. It is a superb example. Mr. E. 





Edwards’s ‘Lincoln Cathedral’ is a curious 
and very interesting study of light on moving 
water, the town and great church. The pecu- 
liar effect accounts for much that, at first sight, 
appears absent in this excellent and very 
thoughtful work. The sky is an elaborate, too 
laboured study, but it is truthful; we may 
venture to commend to Mr. Haden’s most 
heedful studies the very learned and careful 
rendering of the reflexions of various objects 
on the water here ; though somewhat crudely 
treated in this respect, the surface of this 
portion of the landscape supplies a model for 
many brethren of the art. Mr. R. S. Chattock 
has a very fine representation of moonlight on 
a snowy landscape, styled 
‘ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky.’ 

This has a sky which, however poetical in its 
suggestions, does not realize our notions of the 
Laureate’s meaning with the term ‘ wild.” 
This objection affects the subject rather 
than the artistic qualities of this production. 
A church, with moonlight gleaming on its 
snow-clad roof, light in the belfrey, windows, 
deep gloom on the shadowy tower, bright 
snow on the tombs, and ridges of unnamed 
graves and mortuary trees, are admirably 
pathetic features of a design which is of high 
quality. Perhaps the finest part of the whole 
is the cloud-laden sky, where, seeming to 
stoop to the horizon, it is exceptionally solemn 
and bold in its wealth of light and shade, and 
perfect in keeping. The whole landscape is 
complete in that respect,—a rare merit in 
etching. 

A more delicate work than M. Bracquemond’s 
‘The Hare, a Misty Morning,’ would be hard 
to find and hard to describe justly. The 
execution of this beautiful example is ex- 
ceptional in the practice of etching, being 
almost exclusively that of stippling, a mode 
which demands peculiar tact and almost 
marvellous skill to produce a result so com- 
plete and broad as this. In the exquisitely 
powerful hands of M. Bracquemond everything 
has been achieved which elaborate engraving 
promises, but does not always produce. A 
hare squats in a fallow field in November, 
while the atmosphere is filled with vapour, 
so that the approaching huntsmen’s presence 
is hardly distinguishable by sight or hearing, 
yet the beast is roused, and turning her 
watchful and erect ears and dark eyes fearfully 
on all sides, she heeds the coming danger, 
while other hares scamper away. The ex- 
pression here is beyond praise: the texture of 
the hare’s hide is perfect. M. Veyrassat’s 
‘Horse Ferry on the Thames’ is exquisitely 
delicate and bright, showing a beautiful effect 
of summer afternoon on smooth water, with a 
calm, soft sky with a “milky” colour about 
it which has a marvellous charm. The 
composition, though rather scholastic or con- 
ventional, is not less fine on that account, and 
the depth and force of the whole are such 
as support the high reputation of the artist. 

In thus exhausting our materials we have 
endeavoured to do justice to the spirit and 
tact of the publishers who have issucd a 
collection of examples of extraordinary interest 
in the annals of the art year. 








MODERN CERAMICS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

One of the best-contrived schemes of the autho- 
rities at South Kensington was that for illustrating 
various modes of decorative art by means of repro- 





ductions of certain manufactures on a considerable 
scale. The most effective of these schemes which 
has yet been put in practice has produced the 
Ceramic Gallery, as to which we, for the present 
are content to remark only that the general 
colouring is needlessly cold, although, in some 
respects, the aspect of the whole is not disagreeable, 
Against the art—if that term can be applied to 
anything so crude, ugly, and vicious—which ap 
pears in the ceramic and vitreous decorations of 
the staircase by which we approach the Gallery 
in question, it is at once our grave and 
most painful duty to protest. We affirm, and hare 
not a shadow of doubt that all competent crities 
will endorse the statement, that nothing could be 
more unfortunate than the designing of the ceramic 
decorations of this place, unless, indeed, it be that of 
a feebly painted and conceived window, in grisaille 
and yellow stain, on the middle landing, the 
“flabbiness” of which depresses the spectator who 
comes within sight of it. It is a principle of 
decoration, of very rudimentary attainment, that 
natural objects shall never be represented un- 
naturally, combine them as whimsically as you wil} 
in grotesques and arabesques; but each, if the 
artist is not the reverse of wise, must be true to 
itself. Opposed to this very simple principle is 
the treatment of a good many vases, tazzx, or 
what not, which appear on certain panels of the 
arabesques, and are represented, not horizontally, as 
the steps which accompany them are, and at right 
angles to the upright stems of the arabesques of 
which they form parts, but—the reader will hardly 
believe us—these elements are placed on a sloping 
line, that of the general slope of the staircase! 
The effect is very odd indeed. Every upright 
thing in the neighbourhood is put out of drawing, 
and seems to be Jeaning sideways. Of almost equally 
unfortunate character is a running scroll on this 
staircase, which, although simply and absolutely a 
model of perfect imbecility in conception, and of 
the very crudest execution, is not, like the tazze, 
vicious and offensive. We were unable to 
discover a single feature in this staircase whichis 
not lamentably unworthy of its place and the great 
sums of public money expended on it. We are 
informed the cost of this work has been enormous. 
The failure to produce what was desired in this 
case,—-a model of art-manufacture, the work of Mr. 
Moody, a representative of the Art-Department, 
we understand,—is the more conspicuous because 
the ceramic decorations of the Refreshment Rooms 
in this Museum are, although not without faults, 
really excellent, and in some respects delightful to 
artistic eyes. The execution of such decorations 
should not be scrutinized too closely; but that 
which appears on the staircase is monstrously rude 
and common in style. On the middle landing of 
this flight of stairs are two windows of large 
dimensions: one of these has been painted 
—it cannot be styled enriched. As we 
have said of another work, on this matter 
we must reserve an expression of opinion in detail. 
The other window is fitted with clear glass, and 
permits a view of the backs of what are called the 
“Residences,” the very lofty houses of certain 
officials. Now these “backs” were originally of 
good brick-work, not ill designed, and of no great 
pretensions; they might have been shut out of 
sight without regret, or left in sight without shame. 
We pray now that they may be shut out of sight 
as soon as possible; for they have been covered 
with huge ceramic slabs, coarsely daubed with ill- 
designed and common arabesques, of the weakest 
character, in black and white,—presenting one of 
the greatest offences to the eye which can be con- 
ceived. Badly designed and crudely executed as 
these slabs are, it would not so much matter if 
there were but few of them, and their dimensions 
were moderate; but there they are, from the 
parapet to the base, huge smears of black on white, 
in scrolls, and grotesques of great size, filling the 
great slabs of glazed earthenware, interfering with 
—nay, utterly destroying—the- main lines of the 
building, and diversified with pilasters of very bad 
form, in stucco (!). We see great advantage, and 
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slabs of this nature, with good decorations, on 
facades in London, and have more than once, years 
ago, advocated their employment ; and we should 
be glad to be chary of complaints and censures on 
tolerable attempts in this direction; but these 
examples are so outrageously common, so irredeem- 
ably bad, and so destructive to the architecture, 
that in calling public attention to them, we also 
call for their prompt removal. They are disastrous 
examples of design in feeling and execution, and, 
in many parts, directly opposed to the principles 
of decoration which have been laid down by the 
authorities of the Art-Department. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of sculptures, &c., 
mostly of the architectonic sort, have been deli- 
yered at the British Museum, being among the 
results of Mr. Wood’s arduous, ably-conducted, 
and fortunate researches on the site of the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, the discovery of which is 
undoubtediy due to his tact, patience, and discern- 
ment. His energy has since been successfully 
employed in bringing to light these fragments, 
which are of unusual interest in their kind. The 
most important of the works in question is the 
larger part of a huge frustum of white marble, a 

rtion of one of the remarkable columns in front 
of the Temple. Rather more than a third of the 
original surface of this drum has been utterly 
wrecked; the remainder shows, in high but 
rather flat relief, a group of figures, about 
the size of or rather larger than life, the 
subject of which is at present obscure. Mer- 
cury is recognizable by the petasus and cadu- 
ceus; a seated figure, which may be Pluto, and 
that of a grand female, probably Proserpine, form 
the part on our — of the group. A young male 
figure, with wings like those commonly appropriated 
to angels, and across whose body a sword is slung 
at the hip, by means of a sort of baldric, is on our 
extreme left. The feet of the figures rest on an 
advanced moulding at the bottom of the drum; 
thus the shaft appears to have been banded. The 
style of the sculpture is academically excellent, 
but far, very far below that of the finest period. 
the treatment of parts of the naked bodies and 
thighs, in respect to their surfaces, is very good ; 
but the feet and legs are generally very bad indeed. 
The surface of the sculptures is much injured, but 
not so that the style and execution they exhibit 
may not be completely studied. This fragment is 
placed where the so-called “Lion of Cnidus” has 
80 long stood. 

Tue Academy at Munich has bestowed honours 
apon a considerable number of German artists, 
including Prof. Drake and Begas, of Berlin ; 
Wegmiiller, of Munich; Pettenkofer, of Berlin ; 
Merozel, of Berlin ; Max, of Munich ; Bamberger 
and Vogel, of Munich; Jacoby (engraver), of 
Vienna; and Alma-Tadema, of London. The 
last-named distinguished painter, who is a Hol- 
lander, is the only individual thus selected who 
is not a German. 

THERE is, we hear, no truth in the rumour of 
Mr. Cole’s immediate retirement from the public 
service. 

Mr. Ayrton has declined to be a party to legis- 
lation for the preservation of sepulchral monuments 
connected with English history. We do not wonder 
at his determination, although we regret it. A 
reference to our “Science Gossip” will show the 
reader what is being done upon a kindred subject 
—the preservation of prehistoric and other wore 
exposed remains. 


A subscription has been set on foot to purchase 
“Leech’s Outlines,” .¢., the collection of outlines by 
that brilliant designer which has been exhibited 
in London lately, and which are the property of 
the Misses Leech, of Gloucester Square, Hyde 
Park. It is proposed to buy these spirited works, 
and place them in one of the public collections of 
Works of art. 

_We noted not long since the removal of the 
“Lion of Cnidus” from that u.fortunately con- 





spicuous position in the Sculpture Gallery at the 
British Museum, in which it was rather unwisely 
placed, but in respect to which students were not, 
when they considered the peculiar circumstances of 
its discovery, removal to London, and depositing 
in the Museum, disposed to cavil very loudly. 
Although essentially a poor piece of sculpture, and 
anything but desirable in a collection of statues 
which already contains a large proportion of infe- 
rior specimens of Greek and Ionian art in decline, 
every one felt that it would be ungenerous to insist 
on the removal of this unlucky effigy from a site 
where its defects were only too visible, and where 
no one could avoid seeing them. In some respects, 
considerable improvement has been made by shifting 
this carving to the new extension of the Elgin 
Room, where no one is obliged to see it, unless, 
indeed, he needs to study the most glorious remains 
of antique art, the marbles of the Parthenon. 
Placed as it now is, the disproportions, ¢.g., the 
ludicrously little head of the beast, the coarse 
treatment of the body, the want of anatomical 
expression, the thing seeming to have no bones, 
and the bad modelling of the surface, that of the 
paw especially, are made most painfully conspicuous 
by comparisons being forced between it and the 
Elgin sculptures. There is the greater cause for 
regret in this case, insomuch us the noble, seated, 
and draped statue of Dionysus (No. III.), removed 
from the Choragic Monument of Thrasyllus, a 
fragment of invaluable character, a precious master- 
piece of sculpture, has been put aside from the 
place where it was so long and so worthily seen, 
in order that folks may, as we suppose, not be 
able to avoid knowing how bad a piece of work 
is the “Lion of Cnidus.” It is true that the last- 
named sculpture, being both big and heavy in 
every sense, is not easily dealt with ; nevertheless, 
as we have got this white elephant, artists heartily 
trust that the well-known good taste and good 
fortune of Mr. Newton will ere long enable him to 
select a less conspicuous and injurious position for 
the proof that Greece was not without very bad 
sculptors. 


Mr. Rosson has been appointed architect to 
the London School Board. The salary of this 
office is to be 1,0001. a year. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. T. 
L. Wheeler, for a proof copy of the scheme of the 
forthcoming Musical Festival at Worcester. Mr. 
Wheeler is the successor as Hon. Secretary of the 
late and respected Dr. Williams, the predecessor 
of the latter being the Rev. Mr. Sergeant. The 
disestablishment of the Three Choir gatherings 
has been so often predicted, that it is gratifying to 
find the 149th Meeting will be duly celebrated 
next month as usual. Without entering into the 
discussion of the vexed question whether a more 
equal distribution of the Church revenues ought 
not to be effected, in order that the sad appeals 
yearly made for the widows and orphans of the 
working clergy, with livings under 100/. per annum, 
may not be rendered imperative, from the art 
point of view, the triennial performances, alter- 
nately at Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester, 
have been highly advantageous. It is quite true 
that the metropolitan professors and amateurs have 
no longer the same temptation to attend these 
festivals as in former times, when no Sacred 
Harmonic Society and no Crystal Palace Handelian 
manifestations were in existence. It is also 
certain that the yearly increased facilities presented 
for the provincial connoisseurs to go up to London, 
to hear such grand concerts, operate prejudicially 
as regards the Three Choir assemblages. But 
there is sufficient strength left locally to perpetuate 
them, and clanship, which is ardent in counties, 
aids materially in their prolongation. Gloucester 
would be ashamed to take the initiative in doing 
away with the meetings, and so would Hereford or 
Worcester. There are the county families, there 





is the body of the clergy, exclusive of vacillating 
deans and chapters, who, too often willing to 
wound, are afraid to strike, and so yearly we find 
the Festivals coming round in due course, marked, 
perhaps, by the hostility of a stray bishop ortwo, who 
are compelled, however, to yield to public opinion, 
and whose opposition only extends to the degree of 
not doing the“ hospitable” during the Festival week. 
Worcester was seriously menaced at one time, for 
a noble lord, who is proprietor of an opera-house, 
conceived the odd notion that oratorio was secular 
in a cathedral, albeit sacred within theatrical walls, 
and he offered a golden bait to induce the dean 
and chapter to drop the Festival; but such an 
cutcry came from county and town as to defeat 
the intention of the patrons of Impresarios, who 
mount ‘ Rigoletto, ‘Traviata,’ ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
and other devotional, moral operas. And, there- 
fore, on the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th of Septem- 
ber, either in cathedral or college hall, there will be 
the customary programmes of sacred and secular 
music, executed by first-class artists, vocal and 
instrumental. Her Majesty and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are the patrons of the 149th 
Meeting, and the Bishop of Worcester is the 
President. There are eighty-five stewards, com- 
prising the highest county and town officials, the 
members of Parliament, the nobility and gentry 
more or less connected with Worcestershire, and 
thirteen stewards act as the Executive Committee, 
with Sir John Pukington as chairman. It is 
evident, therefore, that this co-operation of 
men of all shades of political opinion is 
an index that the Festival is earnestly 
sustained for divers and earnest motives. In 
the selection of the music to be given there is 
little attempt at novelty. There is no new oratorio; 
there is not even a cantata. Bach’s ‘ Passion’ (St. 
Matthew) will be performed in the cathedral for 
the first time. Hummel’s ‘Messe Solennelle,’ 
No. 2, will also be introduced. The ‘ Messiah,’ 
the ‘ Elijah,’ and the ‘ Lobgesang’ will be executed 
in their entirety; the ‘Creation’ and ‘Samson’ 
partially. In the miscellaneous concerts, a selection 
from the ‘ Allegro’ and ‘II Penseroso’ of Handel, 
Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens,’ and Mozart’s 
‘ Idomeneo,’ may be regarded as novel elements for 
Worcester. The gleanings from the ancient and 
modern works are, from ten German composers— 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, 
Mendelssohn, Hummel, Flotow, Molique; nine 
Italians—Cimarosa, Stradella, Rossini, Donizetti, 
Verdi, Ricci, Pacini, Randegger and Bevignani ; 
three Frenchmen—<Auber, Gounod, and Sainton ; 
seven Englishmen—Purcell, Sir H. Bishop, Wal- 
lace, G. A. Macfarren, F. Clay, Cusins, and Sul- 
livan ; a total of twenty-nine composers. Then 
there are the composers for the morning cathedral 
services and anthems, namely, Bach, Croft, Wesley, 
Norris, Garrett, Smart, Goss and Hullah. An 
orchestra of seventy-five players, with M. Sainton 
as chef d’attaque, and a chorus of about 276 voices, 
will bring the effective to some 350 performers, 
there being nine principal singers, namely, 
Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington (sopranos); Madame Patey, Miss Alice 
Fairman (contraltos); Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Lloyd, and Vernon Rigby (tenors), and Messrs. 
Santley and Lewis Thomas (basses). The Cathe- 
dral triumvirate divide the duties of conductor 
(Mr. Done), organ (Dr. Wesley), and pianoforte 
(Mr. G. Townshend Smith); this is an annual 
ringing of the changes, which brings much 
about the same result that may be expected from 
a deficiency of proper rehearsals, directed by inex- 
perienced officials, but, as we are assured the 
Cathedral walls would sink and be as the dust of 
King John’s remains, if the Dean and Chapter 
ventured to nominate a London conductor, we 
must submit to hear the earthquake chorus in the 
‘Passion’ of Bach, with the becoming feeling of 
resignation, that what cannot be cured must be 
endured. 

Our notice of the seventeenth Triennial Norfolk 
and Norwich Festival Programme, commencing 
on the 16th of next month, after the Worcester 
meeting, will appear in due course, 
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Musical Gossip. 


Avser’s ‘Crown Diamonds’ was performed at 
the Crystal Palace last Tuesday, Miss Blanche 
Cole enacting Catarina, the cast including also 
Miss Fanny Heywood, Messrs. Nordblom, Cotte, 
Tempest, Rowella, and H. Corri. 

TueE Royal Gallery of Illustration will close on 
the 17th, to be re-opened next October with some 
new operettas, the books by Mr. Burnand and 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 

Tue provincial opera and concert tours in the 
provinces this autumn will be multifarious. Mr. 
John Boosey takes the field with Miss Edith 
Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr. Arthur Byron, and 
Mr. Patey, with Mr. G. Forbes as pianist and 
accompanist. Mr. Santley, with Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper as conductor, has a tour with Madame 
Florence Lancia, Miss Cafferata, Miss Enriquez, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. 

Tue deluge of rain last Monday caused the Royal 
Albert Hall to be well filled for the National 
Holiday Festival Concert, which was conducted 
by Sir Julius Benedict, who introduced an appro- 
priate song, ‘Labour and Rest,’ sung by Signor 
Foli. The programme was judiciously selected, 
ballads being predominant; Mr. Sims Reeves 
singing the “ When other lips” of Balfe, Davy’s 
‘Bay of Biscay,’ and, on an encore, the ‘ Death of 
Tom Moody. Signor Foli gave Edward Loder’s 
‘Brave Old Oak’; Madame Parepa-Rosa sang Mr. 
Hullah’s ‘Storm,’ Herr Ganz’s “ Sing, birdie, sing,” 
Whittaker’s “Oh! say not woman’s heart is bought,” 
and the “Last rose of summer.” This re-action 
in favour of the true British ballad is progressing 
rapidly. There were four military bands, the 1st 
and 2nd Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, and 
Scots Fusiliers, who coalesced in the ‘Charles and 
Olga’ March of Sir J. Benedict, the National 
Anthem, and the “Star-spangled banner.” Master 
Arthur Lejeune manipulated the monster organ 
with remarkable skill. The People’s Concerts are 
continued in the Royal Albert Hail every Tuesday, 

Ve must positively decline to publish the list 
of “prize scholars,” “gold medallists,” &e, of a 
musical academy held in St. George’s Hall: it is 
a private school of a single speculator, and has 
no claim whatsoever to publicity over hundreds of 
similar undertakings in London and the suburbs. 

Sianor CAMPOBELLO, a baritone of repute in 
Italy, has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson for 1873. 

MapameE Stoxz, of the Scala, in Milan, has been 
engaged by Mr. Gye for the Royal Italian Opera, 
where, according to rumour, Signor Mariani, of 
Bologna, will be the sole conductor for the season 
1873. He directed the performances of Herr 
Wagner's ‘Lohengrin’ at Bologna and Florence. 

Ar the funeral of Carafa, the composer, né Prince 
of Colobrano, two of his compositions were exe- 
cuted—a Funeral March, and an “Ave verum,” 
with harp accompaniment, played by M. Prumier, 
one of his pupils. At the cemetery, M. Signol, 
representing the Institute, spoke for the Conserva- 
toire, in place of M. Ambroise Thomas, who was 
unable to attend, owing to the annual prize com- 
petitions of the students. Madame Carafa died 
during the siege ; but, at her request, the news of 
her death was kept from the husband for many 
months, owing to his illness. 

Tue ‘ Hamlet’ of M. Ambroise Thomas is to be 
produced in St. Petersburg, with Signor Cotogni 
as the Danish Prince ; Signor Gardoni, Laertes ; 
Signor Bagagiolo, the King ; Signor Capponi, the 
Ghost ; and Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud, Ophelia. 

M. Govunop’s ‘ Mireille’ will be produced at the 
Italian Opera-house, in New York (Academy of 
Music), with Mdlle. Kellogg in the chief part, and 
Signor Vizzani as the tenor. 











M. Lassatte, the new baritone of the Grand 
Opéra in Paris, has followed up his success in 
Rossini’s ‘ William Tell’ by a clever delineation of 
Nelusko in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Africaine” M. Faure 
will return next month, and appear first in ‘Don 
Juan.’ M. Boyer, the baritone who won the chief 
prize for opera singing at the Conservatoire, has 





been engaged for the Opéra Comique. The 
Variétés, after being repaired and re-decorated, 
has been re-opened with M. Lecocq’s ‘Cent 
Vierges,’ which was preceded by ‘ Madame attend 
Monsieur,’ for the return of Madame Céline Chau- 
mont. M. Victor Massé’s opera, ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ 
is. to be produced at the Gaité, so soon as the 
director has found a prima donna to be the 
Virginia to M. Capoul’s Paul. 

Tue third opera by the Brazilian composer, 
Sefior Gomez, called ‘ Fosca,’ will be produced at 
the Scala, with Signor Campanini, of Her Majesty’s 
Opera, as chief tenor. At the Scala are also 
engaged, Madame Krauss, Madame Edelsberg, 
Mdlle. Lemare, Signori Maurel, Carpi, Quintili- 
Leoni, Maini, and Malesi, baritones and basses. 
Herr Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ is to be mounted at 
the Scala, as also Signor Montuoro’s ‘ Re Manfredi.’ 

Tue French Minister of War has revived a 
decree, which dates from 1853, for the instruction 
of soldiers in singing. 


‘ 


Signor Marzano has had a success at Salerno, 
with his four-act melo-dramatic opera, ‘I Normanni 
a Salerno.’ 

A PRETTY romance is attached to the career of 
the tenor, Signor Tamberlik; his daughter was 
nearly losing her sight, and was given up by all 
the oculists, except M. Xavier Galezowski, who 
effected a cure, and the young lady must have 
made good use of her eyes, as her medical adviser 
is to be the son-in-law of the famed professor of 
the ut de poitrine, 

Tne Politeama, in Milan, has been opened, with 
a new opera by Signor Cagnoni, ‘Papa Martin.’ 
Heis the composer of ‘ Giralda’ and ‘ Don Bucefalo,’ 
Signor Ghislanzoni has written the libretto of the 


| new work, which is based on a French drama. 


C 


Signor Bottero sustained the chief character ; he 
is the most popular buffo in Italy now that Signor 
Borella has come to this country. The prime 
donne were Signora Trebbi and Signora Luini ; 
Signor Parasini, tenor; and Signori Curjas and 
Baldassari, baritones. ‘Papi Martin’ was a 
decided success, the music being melodious and 
animated. 





DRAMA 


— Ge 


Dramatic Gossip. 

At the Prince of Wales Theatre, Manchester, 
during the last fortnight, Miss Marie Wilton and 
the London Prince of Wales Company have been 
performing ‘Caste’ and ‘School’ to good houses. 
Mr. Stoyle is engaged at this theatre, to play 
Fluellen, in the forthcoming revival of ‘ Henry the 
Fifth” Mr. Calvert, the manager, will personate 
King Henry, and Mrs. Calvert, Chorus. 

THE Theatre Royal, Manchester, after being 
closed for some time to be re-decorated, was 
re-opened on Monday last, with Mr. Montague’s 
London Globe company. Byron’s ‘ Partners for 
Life’ was the opening piece. 

WE are sorry to announce that M. Delannoy, in 
consequence of an accident at Trouville, is unable 
to fulfil his engagement at Cairo, announced in 
the Atheneum. Serious consequences are not 
expected from his injury, which consists of the 
fracture of two ribs. 

THE company of Les Folies Dramatiques has 
now quitted London. It will re-appear in its old 
home, in September, with ‘Le Canard a Trois 
Bees,’ and will subsequently play in ‘ Les Canotiers 
de la Seine, ‘Les Cing Francs d’un Bourgeois de 
Paris,’ and other entertainments. 

In the year 1829 a beautiful and highly-endowed 
young girl, just out of her teens, made a triumphant 
début at the Odéon, as Isabelle de France, in 
‘Lancastre.’ Her name was Mdlle. Charton. At 
the very height of her triumph, the jealous hand of 
a tnan flung into her face some aquafortis, whereby 
she nearly lost her sight, and her beauty was 
destroyed for ever. Mdlle. Charton pardoned the 
coward, and withdrew from the stage. She sank 








into penury and oblivion; but two or three! 


friends lightened the first, and showed she was not 
altogether forgotten. The poor lady, who came on 
the dramatic world with such brilliant promise, 
was last week carried to her grave—the fosse 
commune—the pauper’s grave. One actor followed 
her thither out of respect, viz. M. Delafosse, of the 
Belville Theatre. 

Lem£nIL, an actor, once of the Palais Royal, 
but for twenty years past a member of the Théitre 
Francais in St. Petersburg, has died of the con- 
sequences of a painful operation. 

THE management of the Hoftheater, of Munich, 
has accepted a free adaptation into German of one 
of Calderon’s comedies, adapted by F. C. Schubert, 
under the title of ‘Vom Regen in die Traufe.’ 

‘Lessing In CAMENz,’ a character-piece, in one 
act, by ‘Wohlgemuth, has been performed with 
success at the Hoftheater of Munich. 


Accorpine to the Illustrirte Zeitung, the Her- 
minia-Theater at Dresden, a theatre which has 
lately been opened as a private theatre, has become 
a popular place of resort. An operetta, entitled 
‘Die beiden Geizigen,’ written by Louis Schubert, 
and produced for the first time at the Herminia- 
Theater, has been most favourably received, by the 
critics as well as the public. 

Mo ite. Ruea and M. Veniat, with a company 
of actors from Brussels, have had great success at 
Ostend. 

‘Le Mriracre ves Rosss,’ a drama in four acts 
and twelve tableaux, by MM. Antony Béraud and 
Hostein, has been revived at the Chatelet. Its 
quaint title is taken from a legend concerning the 
pious sovereign, Louis de Thuringa, with whom it 
deals. Carrying bread to the lepers, whom other 
men shunned, the prince saw it change in his 
hands by a miracle into fresh blowing roses. A 
precedent for such kindness to outcasts is shown 
in the old romance of ‘ The Cid,’ which represents 
the hero as assisting lepers with his own hand 


| and receiving frem heaven miraculous marks of 


approval. This legend has not, it is needless to 
say, commended itself to Corneille. The ‘ Miracle 
des Roses’ is more sensational than might be 
expected from its title, and deals with sufficiently 
familiar matter. Madame Deca Petit gained for 
it, by her impersonation of Elizabeth of Hungary, 
wife of the pious prince, whatever success it 
obtained. MM. Reynald, Abel Brun, and Bilher 
played satisfactorily in leading characters. M. 
Augustin Vizentini is the newly-appointed stage 
manager and director of this theatre. 

A THREE-AcT drama by M. Richard, a clever 
young actor of the Théatre de Cluny, has been 
accepted at the Comédie Frangaise. Its provisional 
title is ‘Les Enfants.’ 











ANTIQUARIAN NOTES 


—_—~— 


Rude Stone Monuments.—Dans un des journaux 
de notre pays il a été inséré, que dans votre 
honoré journal un inconnu, signé de Jinitiale D., 
demande & lui faire savoir: si 4 Piatigorsk (au 
Caucase) il n’existe pas une pierre ancienne, sur 
laquelle serait sculpté un serpent, et des figures 
d’hommes et de chevaux. Veuillez faire savoir ’ 
ce Monsieur, que dans un des jardins de la ville 
de Piatigorsk une pierre pareille existe. Sur la 
pierre il y a une inscription, des cavaliers, un 
serpent & trois tétes, un cerf;et d’autres figures. 
Cette pierre a été trouvée dans un minarette 
musulman, derriére la riviére de Terek, pas loin de 
Yaoul (village) Kehot. Si on désirera des détailles 
plus amples, on n’a qu’a s’adresser & moi. 

Anpr& DE Baykorr, 
Le Directeur de l'Etablissement Thermal de 
Piatigorsk (au Caucase). 

*,* We are induced to print the above letter, 
as it contains an interesting fact: it describes 4 
serpent as represented with three heads. 
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MESSRS, CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S 





On the 26th of August will be published, PART I. price 6d. 


THE BOOK OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge; Author of ‘Guide to Science,’ ‘Guide to Every-Day Know- 
ledge, &c. Consisting of about TWENTY THOUSAND EXAM- 
PLES of Familiar Words, Expressions, Sayings, Allusions, Proverbs, 
Pseudonyms, Popular Titles, Local Traditions, Literary Blunders, Vulgar 
Errors, &c., presenting an inexhaustible Fund of Information, as valuable 
as it is interesting, especially useful to Readers, Writers, Speakers, and 
Talkers; nor less so for amusement in a dull half-hour, or when conver- 


sation flags. 
“ To be completed in Fifteen Parta. 
*.* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, and post free on application to the Publishers. 





On September 2 will be published, price 7s. 6d. 


The Vegetable World: a History of Plants, with their 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


_ RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


| ast 


Second Edition, price 1s. 


By J. D. MORELL, LL.D., H.M. Inspector 


of Schools. 
A MANUAL of SPELLING, on the 


Principles of Contrast and Comparison. Crown 8yo. 128 pp. cloth. 





Just ready, price le. 
By F. 8S. BARFF, M.A., Professor of Che- 
mistry at the Royal Academy of Arts. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY.  Illus- 


trated with Diagrams. 128 pp. feap. 8vo. cloth, 


Price 1s. 
By Professor ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


trated with Original Diagrams. 160 pp. feap. 8yo. 


Illus- 


Price 1d. ; or, containing Coloured Map, 2d. each, 
CASSELL’S COUNTY GEOGRA- 


PHIES. Price id. each. SURREY, KENT, and SUSSEX, are now 
ready. Others in preparation. 





3otanical Descriptions and Peculiar Properties. By LOUIS FIGUIER. With a Glossary of Botanical Terms. New 
Edition, revised and corrected. Being the New Volume of the Cheap Edition of the Figuier Series. 





| 
New and Cheaper Edition, Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. | 
| 


The Insect World: a Popular Account of the Orders of 


Insects. By LOUIS FIGUIER. Revised and Corrected by P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Geology | 
in King’s College, London. With 576 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. cloth. 


‘Like all the books on Natural History issued by the same firm, it is remarkable at once for the beauty and variety of 
its illustrations. The book is an excellent one, and admirably got up.’”-—Educational Times. 





512 pages, extra crown Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The World before the Deluge. By Louis Figuier. The 


Geological portion carefully revised, and much new matter added, by H. W. BRISTOW, F.R.S., of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain, Hon. Fellow of King’s College, London. 


“We find in ‘The World before the Deluge’ a book worth a thousand gilt Christmas volumes, and one most suitable as 
a gift to intellectual and earnestly inquiring students.”—Athenwum. 





Now Ready, price 3s. 


Volume ITI. of Little Folks, 


Containing about 500 PICTURES. 


.* Vols. I. and II., containing 1,000 PICTURES, have been several times Reprinted, and are now on sale again at all 
Booksellers’, price 3s. each. 





Now Ready, 160 pages, cloth, price 2s. 


Cassell’s Family Continental Handbook: a Guide to the 


Health Resorts of the Continent. By the Rev. F. J. C. MORAN, Assistant-Secretary to the Colonial and Continental 

Church Society. 

ConTENTsS :—Advice to Travellers—Luggage—Passports—Custom-House—Plan of Tour—Letters, Money, Dress, &c.— 
Through Tickets—Table of Money—Various Routes—Skeleton Tours—Description of Health Resorts—Index. 





Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges ; post free, 2s. 9d. 


The Manners of Modern Society: a Comprehensive and 
Practical Work on the Etiquette of the Present Day. 


“Certainly the best and most useful of all the books on etiquette that we have seen ; equally commendable in spirit and 
correct in detail.” —Zcho. 


“One of the most sensible and rational books of its kind we have happened to see.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Just Ready, complete in One Handsome Volume, 


The World of Wet and Humour. | 


With about 400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Super-royal Svo. 480 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 





416 pages, crown Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote. 
Authentic Sources by G. H. JENNINGS and W. 8S. JOHNSTONE. 
“The compilers have produced an amusing, useful, and interesting work ; nor is it well 


toskim their pages without picturing to himself the various stages by which the British 
pre-eminence.’’—Quarterly Review. 


Compiled from 


ossible for any thoughtful reader 
arliament has reached its proud 





“Good reading, for pastime or for instruction.” —Atheneum. 





Price 1s. 
By Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. A Series of 


Lessons for the Upper Classes of Primary Schools. 128 pp. cloth. 


Second Edition, price 1s. 


By R. A. PROCTOR, B.A., Hon. Sec. R.A.S. 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. With 


nearly Fifty Original Illustrations. 128 pp. 8vo. 


Second Edition, price 1s. 


By HENRY LESLIE. 
An ELEMENTARY MANUAL of 


MUSIC. Teaching the Principles of Music in a plain Practical Form 
and enabling Teachers to give Children a thorough Knowledge of 
Music. 64 pp. ex. feap. 8yo. cloth. 





Just ready, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By Professor CHURCH, M.A. 
COLOUR. With Six Coloured Plates and 


numerous Diagrams. 


Just ready, price 28. 6d. cloth, 


By Major MAJENDIE, R.A. 
The ARMS and AMMUNITION of the 


BRITISH SERVICE. With numerous Illustrations. 


Shortly ready, price 22. 


By Professor R. 8. BALL, LL.D. 
APPLIED MECHANICS. Illustrated by 


numerous Diagrams. Cloth. 


By the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A., Master 
A A Modern School in Marlborough 
ollege. 


New and Revised Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


The MARLBOROUGH GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. 
Seventh Edition, Enlarged and Revised, price 2s. 6d. 
The MARLBOROUGH FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 


By the Rev. G. W. DE LISLE, French 
Master in Marlborough College. 


Fifth Edition, Enlarged and Revised, now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


The MARLBOROUGH FRENCH 


x ce. Adapted for use in connexion with the ‘ Grammar.’ 
loth. 





Now ready, 


VILLAGE SCHOOL SONGS. Col- 
lected by AGNES C. WICKHAM. Consisting of Fifty Selected Pieces, 


set to Music. Intended for the use of Elementary and other Schools. 
Price 6d, 


The LITTLE FOLKS HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. By ISA CRAIG-KNOX. With 30 Illustrations. 288 pp. 
feap. 8ve. Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





New Edition, now ready, post free on application, of 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London; Paris; and New York. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——~— 
THE NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A SUMMER’S ROMANCE. By Miss Mary 


HEALEY, Author of ‘ Lakeville,’ ‘The Home Theatre,’&c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo. 108. 6d. [This day. 


ACTS of GALLANTRY. By Lambton 
YOUNG, C.E., Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. Giving 
a detail of every Act for which the Silver Medal of the Royal 
Humane Society has been granted during the last Forty-one Years; 
added to which, is the Warrant granting the Albert Medal, anda 
Detail of each of the Eighteen Acts for which this Decoration has 
been granted. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


VERY FAR WEST INDEED. A few 


Rough Experiences and Adventures on the North-West Pacific 
Coast. By R. BYRON JOHNSON. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[Second Edition this day. 


“Tn its perils by land and by sea, its fights with bears, its skir- 
mishes with Indians, its hunger and thirst in the deep forest, the 
strange ups and downs of its race for gold, the author of this little book 
is thoroughly at home.”—Saturday Review. 











The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account 
of the Red River Expedition, 1969-70, and subsequent Travels 
and Adventures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey 
across the Saskatchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. By 
Captain BUTLER, 69th Regiment. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 
Illustrations and Map, 168. [This day. 

“Th best work on those awe-inspiring regions of the earth which 
has yet been written, and a narrative of personal adventure in which 
the literary style does justice to the interest, to the romance, and the 

t of the incidents. The tone of this book is altogether de- 
lightful and ref: eshing.”—Spectator. 








MY COUSIN MAURICE: a New Novel by 
a NEW WRITER. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 

“ The incidents are forcibly presented to view, and the main interest 
is effectively sustained.”— Illustrated London News. 

“The little oddities of German country life are painted with the 
touch of an appreciative eye-witness. There is pathos, there is humour, 
there is no vulgarity or bad grammar...... pleasant reading and some- 
thing more.”— Atheneum. 





NEW AMERICAN BOOKS, 
READY THIS DAY. 


MANUAL OF THE RAILROADS OF THE 
UNITED STATES for 1872-3. 


Showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, Traffic, &c. &c.; 
Together with an ndix, containing a full Analvsis of the Debts of 
the United States and of the several States. 


By HENRY V. POOR. 
Fifth Series. 8vo. price 249. 


HARPER’S 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE and the EAST: 


Being 2 Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France. Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, 
Spain, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden. 

By W. P. FETRIDGE. 

With Eighty-six Maps and Plans of Cities. 

Eleventh Year. Post 8vo. morocco, 21s. 


SERMONS by the Rev. T. DE WITT 
TALMAGE, 


Author of ‘Crumbs Swept Up, &c. 
Post 8vo. 9. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY for 1871. 


Edited by SPENCER F. BAIRD, with the Assistance of Eminent 
Men of Science. 


Post 8vo. 9a. 


APPLETON’S SOUTHERN HANDBOOK 
OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 


Post 8vo. flexible cloth, price 8e. 


(Uniform with * Appleton’s Northern and Eastern Handbook’ and 
* Appleton’s Western Handbook.’) 





THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH: 


A Manual of Political Economy, embracing the Laws of Trade, 
Currency, and Finance. 
Condensed for Popular Reading, by AMASA WALKER, LL D. 
Post 8vo. 78. 8d. 





HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 

From the Earliest Ages to the Commencement of the 19th Century. 
By ROBLEY DUNGLESON, M.D. LL.D. 
Arrangedan Edited by RICHARD J. DUNGLESON, M.D. 
Post 8vo. 128. 


London: Samrson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet street. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


OTICE.—Ni ady, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and 
% ow Ready, t.\y TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G.8,, &c., entitled, ‘ 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminons 
escriptions of the various sites visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made thers 
by them.”—Atheneum. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of | The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an His. 
ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. In? vols. 8yo. torical Narrative. By Mrs. ST. JOHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
, , (Ready this day. (Ready this day, 
; UNDER the SUN. By George Augusins 
“Let Mrs. Hookham’s history be as largely circulated as possible, SALA, Author of ‘My Diary in America,’ &. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
and earnestly read in every home.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. (Ready this day, 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day, 

‘We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. There are few men who have amused 
and delighted the public as long as he has done ; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so distin. 
guished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with refi t of expression and perfect purity of 
sentiment.”—Atheneum. 

‘‘We can only for the present strongly recommend all our readers to seek for th Ives the 1ent we have so 
plentifully discovered upon nearly every page of Mr. Planché’s ‘ Recollections.’ There are hundreds to whom Mr. Planché’s name 
alone is such a tower of strength, that they will send for the book before they even inquire what its contents may be.”—Era, 

** His memoirs are thoroughly interesting and amusing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Mr. Planché has published two delightfui volumes of ‘ Recollections.’”—JIllustrated London News. 

‘The moment the two volumes came to hand we sat down to their consideration, and did not leave them until we had 
devoured their contents, each chapter, like jealousy, increasing ‘the meat’ on which we ‘fed’ without satisfying our appetite 
inasmuch as, when we had come to the end, we were eagerly inclined—like poor Oliver Twist in Dickens’s admirable novel—to 
ask for more.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from Gib.’ In 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some 


A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 
[Now ready, 














time Governor of Barataria. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
The VICARS DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ ‘ The Seaboard Parish,’ &c. (This day, 


A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author 


of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ &c. [Now ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Ralph the Heir,’ ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. (Now ready, 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Alice Charlotte 


SAMPSON. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 


Story. In 8 vols. ( Now ready 


‘The story is full of life and animation, and is one of the most satisfactory that has appeared for some time.” 
Court Journal, 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arthur Lillie, Author 


of ‘The King of Topsy-Turvy,’ ‘Out of the Meshes,’ &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
UNDER WHICH KING. ByB. W. Johnston, | SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of 


M.P. In1 vol. [Now ready. *No Appeal.’ In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


LOYAL: a New Novel. In 3 vols. A FATAL SACRIFICE: a New Novel. In 
[Ready this day. 1 vol. {Now ready. 

COMING HOME to ROOST. By Gerald Grant. In 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


“We have dwelt on the excellencies of this novel long enough, and must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for the 
reader to discover for himself. That the search will be amply rewarded we confidently believe, for, besides possessing geners 
excellence, the book is full of passages sufficient of themselves to ensure it popularity.”— Atheneum. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A _ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of ‘Desperate Remedies,’ &e. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


‘*For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the 
earlier and best pages of George Eliot.”—Standard. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author 


of ‘The Sapphire Cross,’&c. In 1 yol. fancy cloth binding, price 
108. 6d. (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at all Booksellers. 


Gaslight and Daylight. Anteros. | Joshua Marvel. 

Humorous Papers. The Waterdale Neighbours. A Perfect Treasure. 

Love Stories. | The Pretty Widow. | Recommended to Mercy. 
Broken to Harness. Miss Forrester. | The Rock Ahead. 

Breaking a Butterfly. | Righted Wrong. } Maurice Dering. 
Brakespeare. | My Enemy’s Daughter. The Dower House. 

The Adventures of Dr. Brady. Black Sheep. Savage Club Papers. 2 vols. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. | Barren Honour. Every-day Papers. 

Sans Merci.——Grif. ! Sword and Gown. | Netherton-on-Sea, 


The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. 


In 1 vol, [Ready this day. 
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Registered for Transmission Abroad. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED to all BRANCHES of HORTICULTURE and AGRICULTURE. 


Published every FRIDAY, price Fivepence; post free, Fivepence Halfpenny. 


Established in 1841 by the late ProrEssor 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing 


LINDLEY in conjunction with Sr JosEPpH a vast amount of varied and interesting in- 
PaxTon and other leading Horticulturists, | Sormmation. 


‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ continues to 
be the largest and most important of all the 
periodicals devoted to Horticulture and Agri- 
culture, either in this country or abroad. 


Its prominent features are :— 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters 
connected with HorticuLTuRE and AGRICUL- 
turRE. The principles of ANIMAL and VEGE- 
TABLE Puystotocy, of Botany, and of 
NATURAL History are explained. The fullest 
information is supplied as to improved methods 
of Culture, New Implements, and on all points 
connected with the Cultivation of Flowers, 
Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Management of 
Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, 
or Stock; the details of Field Cultivation ; 
the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the 
Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping 
Poultry, ec. ; 
Maintenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all 


of Bees, the Construction, 
Garden or Farm Buildings; in short, on all 
matters connected with the PRACTICE of 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FO- 
RESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY GENERALLY. 


DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, 
FRUITS, &e. 

REPORTS of all important METROPOLI- 
TAN and PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS, 
SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely to be 
interesting to the Horticulturist or Agricul- 
turist. 


The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, 
Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, é&c. 





REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN, whose subjects come within the 
scope of the Journal. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, 
containing Notices of such Gardens, Farms, 
or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials 
for the information of the reader. 


CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERA- 
TIONS, as well as NOTES for AMATEURS, 
supplying valuable suggestions to Practical 
Gardeners and others. 


NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, in- 
cluding Replies to Questions; such replies 
being given by men of the highest reputation 
in their respective departments. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, 
owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRI- 
CULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in the 
Colonies, forms a valuable and interesting 
feature of the Journal. 


SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which 
no extra charge is made, 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so 
many classes of readers, and with so large a 
Circulation, not only in Great Britain, but on 
the Continent, in India, and the various 
Colonies, ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords 
an unusually good MEDIUM for ADVER- 
TISERS of all articles used by persons 
interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country 
Pursuits. 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








HE PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited). 
NEW WORKS. 





HE BRITISH BIRDS. Post 4to. 


. 76, 5s. 
Satirical Poem. By Mr. MORTIMER COLLINS, 





VAN at HOME; or, Pictures of Russian Life. 
By ——. SAREE. Demy 8vo. with numerous Original 
Illustrations, price 15s. 


REASURES LOST and FOUND: a Story of 
Life in Tasmania. By a TASMANIAN LADY. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. pp. 332, price 7s. 6d. 


London: 7, Quality-court, Chancery-lane. 





Just out, cloth, Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


HE TROUBLES of our CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS. Related by THEMSELVES. 
Edited from hitherto Unpublished Manuscripts by 
JOHN MORRIS, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. 


FIRST SERIES. 
Witha copy: by the Woodbury or Permanent Process, of an Ancient 
Print of the Martyrdom of the English Carthusians, in the British 
useum 
Mother Margaret Clement and the Carthusian Monks. 
The Imprisonment of Francis Tregian. 
Father Tesimond’s Landing in England. 
Father Richard Blount = a Castle. 
The Babthorpes of Babt 
St. Monica’s Convent in wae ar, Pestilence, and Poverty. 
The Venetian Ambassador's Chaplain. 
The Southcote Family. 
. The Tichbornes of Tichborne House. 


London: Burns & Oates, 17, Portman-street ; and 63, Paternoster-row. 


onanammeen 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which 
Dissyllabies are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
59th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 33ist Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
London: Simpkin & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





, Christ's 
on School, 


In Use at Eton, Wi Harrow, Cheltenham Colle 
Hospital, St. Peat 3, .- Taylors’, City of Lon 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &e. 


PELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Baginner’ s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28, 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 3s. 





Répertoire des Prosateurs. 63. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-la e. 





epoeatan ee WORKS, by Dr. WILLIAM 
B.A. (Univ. a 
“ The very best books ever issued." "— Patrio' 
“We have examined with some care thie eet of books, and can 
cordially recommend them.”— Morni: lar. 

“ We have already noticed these works separately as they appeared ; 
and in placing them together here, we de-ire to draw the attention of 
teachers to a remarkably cheap, well- -graduated, and practical set of 
school books.”— Educational Times. 


1. The BOOK of POETRY, for Schools and Fami- 
lies. Cloth, le. 


2. The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


3. The COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES. Cloth, 1s. 4d. Key,2s. The Complete Exampces 
and Key bound together, 38. 


. ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. In Two Parts. 
Cloth, 8d. each. Keys, 1s. each. 


. The JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Cloth back, 6d. 


. The GRADE ARITHMETIC, in Four Parts. 
2d. each, or in Paper Covers, 1d. Answers, 3d. each Part. 


. The COMPLETE GRADE ARITHMETIC. 
Cloth back, 6d. Axswenrs, 8d. 


. The MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC. 
Cloth back, 4d. 


. The FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 1s. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 
holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &c., inany 
one over a Bed, "Sofa, Easy Chair, Carriage, Garden Seat, or Yacht. 
by Princess Louise. Invaluable to invalids and Studeuts. 
Admirable adapted for India. A most useful and om aa Mere 
or Birthday gift. Prices, 208. and 5ve. prawingts see. —J. CARTER 
55. Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. London, V 


U I NIN E Win &, 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Med 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tonic 
The success which has attended “* Waters’ Quinine Wine ” arises from 
its careful h wine-glass full 
contains ‘sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that they have ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”; for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that at least one enonaes imitator did not ure 
Peaine 5 at all in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell 

Waters’ Quinine Wine” ut 302. per dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. ‘Agents: : Lewis & Co. Worcester. 
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Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Qoorrise UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarD-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 

Established 1810. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives.—Copies of Revenue Account 
and Balance Sheet may be obtained at the Chief Office, No. 63, Thread- 
needle-street, and at the Branch Office, No. 60, Charing Cross. 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 








SUN LIFE 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 

Invested Assets on 31st December, 1871 .......+ 

Income for the past year ........-+ 6. cece seen eee 

Policies effected during the present Year on the Participating 

of Premium will share in the Profits to be made up to 31st of December, 
1874. he 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on application, 


personally or by letter, to GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


May, 1872. 
D—D£4TH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 








g Scale 





Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 5¢ insures 1,000. at Death, or an 
Be at the rate of 6l. per week for injury—ONE out of every 
12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 

Offices: 64, CORNHILL, and 10. REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


1 ee POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 








By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


and CHURCH DECORATIONS, 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Or-molu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON-—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX." _ 
ALUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

37, West Strand, London. 


OSEPH. GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 





USE ONLY THE 
G ao EE @ FF FT BB L D 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





DELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
** UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J3. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON 
1, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 








HE PATENT-FLEXIBLE-DIVISION MOIST 
COLOUR-BOX permits of Colours being inserted, taken out, or 
re-arranged at pleasure, thus obviating the annoyanves peculiar to all 
ordinary Boxes of Moist Colours.—Prices of Patent-Flexible-Division 
Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s. to 4l. 4s. Lists on application. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
Artists’-Colourmen. 


EGISTERED BOXES of MOIST WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Oval Pocket-Box, 15s., fitted; the Porte- 
pg 108. 6d., fitted ; the Locket-Box, 6s. 6d., fitted. Lists on appli- 
Ae Oe NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 





NOTICE.-STANLEY’S EXPEDITION in Search 
of Dr. LIVINGSTONE. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to announce that they 
have completed arrangemeuts for the early publication of this 
important work. The Volume will contain about Five Hundred 
Pages of Letter-press, numerous Woodcut Illustrations from 
Mr. Stanley's own Drawings, a Map of his Route, §e. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra. 


*..* In consequence of an Advertisement of a work under the title, 
‘The Finding of Dr. Livingstone, by H. M. Stanley, Special Corre. 
spondent of the New York Herald, &c. (which is wholly unauthorized 
by Mr. Stanley), it is necessary to state that the present work is not 
made up of correspondence which has already appeared, but will contain 
the fullest details of Mr. Stanley’s many adventures whilst in search of 
and his long residence with, Dr. Livingstone; together with most 
valuable geographical information. 


188, Fleet-street, August 8, 1872. 





NEW POETRY. 


I, 


Just Ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


FLYING FROM A SHADOW: 


Volume the First: To SOUTHERN SEAS. 
By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 


Il. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RANOLF AND AMOHUIA: 
A SOUTH SEA DAY-DREAM. 


By ALFRED DOMETT. 
Sura, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Next week, demy 8vo. 


MEMORIALS OF TWICKENHAM: 


PAROCHIAL and TOPOGRAPHICAL. 
By the Rev. R. 8S. COBBETT, M.A., 


Of Pembroke College, Oxford; some time Curate of the Parish Church of S. Mary, Twickenham. 


Samira, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


1. In limp cloth, 32 Volumes, price 2s. 6d. and 2s. each. 
2. In Pictorial Covers, 25 Volumes, price 2s. each. 
COMPRISING WORKS BY 
Mrs. GASKELL, the Misses BRONTE, GEORGE ELIOT, THACKERAY, LEIGH 
HUNT, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, 
AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS. 
“,* Complete Lists may be had on application to the Publishers, 


Smirn, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 











BURN THE “STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS. 
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AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Subscribed Capital, 2,500,0002. in 50,000 Shares of 502. each. 
Paid-up Capital, 1,000,0007. Reserve Fund, 500,0002. 
DIRECTORS 
Ed. Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
James Morley, et 
Villiam Nieol, Ese 
Abraham Hodgso nm Philpotts, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
William Champion Jones, Erq. Frederick Youle, Esq. 


General Manager—William M‘Kewan, Tea 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 

Inspectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon and C. Sherring, Esqrs. 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE—21, LOMBARD-STREET. 
Manager—Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 

Assistant Manager—William Howard, Esq. 


LONDON 


thaniel Alexander, Esq. 
og Tyringham Bernard, Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. 
Frederick Francis, Esq. 


At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors, 








held = Thursday, the lst August, 1872, at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon-street Station, the following REPORT for the Malf-year 
ending 4 the 30th June, 1872, was read by the Secretary. WILLIAM 
CHAMPION JONES, Esq., in the Chair. 









The Directors, in n pr senting to the Proprietors the Balance-Sheet 
e Bank for the Half-year ending the -0th of June last, have the 
1 to report that, after paying interest to customers, and 









ar llowing for Rebate, and making provision for Bad and 
De rae “s 7 net profits amount to 103,086l. 8s. 7d. This sum, 
added t 38. 3d. brought forward from the last acc ount, produces 


a total of 1106 sit. lis. 10d. They have declared the usual Dividend of 
ith a Bonus of 4 per cent. for the Half-year, free of 
Tax, be ing at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, which will 
,0o0l., and leave 10,6341. lls. 10d. to be carried forward to 
Profit ‘and Loss New Account. 

They | we to announce the retirement of their esteemed colleague, 
Philip Patron Blyth, Esq., from the Direction, and the election of 
James Duncan Thomson, Esq., in his stead. 

Anew Branch was opened at Hammersmith on the 6th of February 
last, and the Directors have every reason to be satisfied with its 













vidend and Bonus, together 27. per share, free of Income-Tax, 
yi ab le at the Head Cflice, or at any of the Branches, on or 
, the 12th instant. 
ice of the great exte ns ion of the business of the Company 
ition made to its capital in February, 1867, the Directors 








de 4 to recommend to the Proprietors the issue of the 10,000 
ining of the 20,000 then authorized. These shares will be 
allotted rateably amongst the Proprietors whose names shall appear 


on the Share Regis ter on the 22nd October next, at the price of 301. 
each, being a pre mium of 101. per share; and a resolution to that 
li be submitted at this Meeting. 





elect wi 


Balance-Sheet of the London and County Banking Company, 


380th June, 1872. 








of 1 paid-up ee eo £1,000,000 0 0 
oR e Func es es és eo es 500,000 0 0 
To nen vunt due by the Bank for 

Customers’ Balances, &c. .. £16,874,446 14 4 

To Liabilities o eptances, covered 


by Securities 





2,453,011 0 4 
————_ 19,327,457 14 8 











To Profit and Loss Balance brought 

from last Account 7548 3 3 
To Gr Evens for the Half-y ear, 

after making provision for Bad and 

Doubt tful Det ts,Viz. . 303, 807 


1 6 
_—_— 311,355 4 9 


£21,138,812 19 5 


Cr. 
By Cash on hand at Head Office and 
Branches, and with Bank of Eng- 


Vandat Notice, 


By Cash placed at Cz 
covered by Soaiiies +“ 3,017,184 18 7 


2,342,490 17 11 





5,359,675 16 6 
Tnvestments, viz. :— 

By Government and Guaranteed 

Stocks 1,503.119 10 0 

By other Stocks and Securities 114,373 13 





— — 1,617,493 310 

By Discounted Bills and Advances to 
Justomers in Town and Country 11,274,270 4 0 

By Liabilities of Customers for Drafts 

accepted by the Bank (as per 

Contra) 7a oa a 2,453,011 0 4 

_———_— 13,727,281 4 4 

Freehold Premises in Lombard-street and Nicholas- 
ane, Freehold and Leasehold STeperey at eas 
ranches, with Fixtures and Fittings 

Interest paid to Customers 

Salaries and all other expenses ‘at Head Office and 
Branches, secant — Tax on Profits and 
Salaries oe os os 





258,792 14 10 
62,738 8 6 


112,831 11 5 


£21,138,812 19 5 





Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To Interest paid to Customers, as above .. 62,738 8 
‘0 Expenses, do. 112,831 11 
To Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New “Account 25,150 13 
To Dividend of 6 pars Cent. for Half-year 60,00 0 
To Bonus of 4 per 40,000 0 
To Balance cz aed forw ard 10,634 11 10 10 


ooouen 





£311,395 49 9 
Cr. 
By Balance brought forward from last Account ° 7,548 3 3 
By Gros s Profit for the Half-year, after hspamied pro- 
Vision for Bad and Doubtful Debts 303,807 1 6 





We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balance-Sheet, 
ind have found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) WM. JARDINE, 7 5 
WILLIAM NORMAN, Auditors. 
RICHARD H. SWAINE, S 
london and Qeunty Bank, 
2th July, 137 


. The foregoing Report having been read by the Beorstary, the follow- 

‘ng Resolutions were proposed and unanimously adopte¢ 

That the Report be received and adopted, and printed for the use 
of the Shareholders. 

2. That aa issue of 10,000 shares in the capital of the Company be 
offered rateab ly amengst the Proprietors who shall appear registered 
ithe books of the Company on the 22nd of October next, such shares 
td condi d naa a Premium of 102. per share, and on the following terms 

ond 





1 That pay ments be made as follow— 
£15 per share on the 5th December, 1872. 
5th June, 1873. 


£15 ” ” 


2. Phat 102. of each such payment shall be on account of capital, and 
the remaining 5/. of each such payment shall be taken on account 
of the premium and added to the Reserve Fund. 

3. That sue payments, both on account of capital and of premium 
shall bear interest after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum until 
the 30th of June, 1873, from which date the payments on account 
pe capital — shall be entitled to receive dividends after the 

ame rate as the other capital stock of the Company. 

4. That interest on the first payment shall cease so long as the second 
instalment shal! remain unpaid. 

5. That any payment of the second instalment made by anticipation 
shall not be entitled to interest until the date when that instal- 
ment becomes payable. 

6. That on the 19th of August, 1873, the Scrip Certificates (both pay- 
ments thereon having been m: ade) shall be brought in for regis- 
tration, when the interest due will be paid, and a certificate for 
the relative number of shares be given in exchange in favour of 
the person whose name in full, quality and address shall be 
endorsed upon them, on the same being lodged at the London 
and County Bank, 21, Lombard-street, and the Deed of Settle- 
ment of the Company being signed. 

3. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board of 

Directors for the able manner in which they have conducted the affairs 


of the Company: 
zed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 
The Chairman <> ving quitted the Chair, it was resolv ed and carried 
ee 
That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to William 
Cheaaplen Jones, Esq., for his on and courteous conduct in the 

















Chair. (Signed) NICOL, Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted from a Minutes. 
Signed) F. c L APPISON, Secretary. 
ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COM- 





PANY.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on 
the Capital of the Company, at the rate of 6 per cent. for the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1472, with a Bonus of 4 per cent., will be PAID 
to the Proprietors, either at the H Office, 21, Lombard-street. or at 
any of the Company’s Branch Banks, op or after MONDAY, the 
1zth inst. By order eo Board, 
i‘KEWAN, General Manage. 





21, Lombard- -street, ond poe. ism. 2. 


H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 

the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, 
and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, Kegent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London ; 
also at Manchester, Liv erpool, and Birmingham. 


YOR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Tra- 
velling and Tourists’ Suits, from 2) guineas; ditto Trousers, 
from l4s. ; Shower-proof Tweed Overcoats, from 2 is., if aoe Silk 
Lapels. 2is. For August aud September Shooting: H -J. NICOLL'S 
Cheviot Wool 1) guinea Jacket, with cartridge ote uck pockets, 
cool and strong as linen, resist:ng the thorn and damp, A satixaaated 


to this variable climate. 
VOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, in New Styles, from 2138.; 
Morning Suits, from 25s.; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s.; Highland 
Suits, from 33s8.; also the new Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 2ls.; 
Summer Overcoats, in Allied Tweed cloths, from l4g.; in Melton 
cloths, from 218. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S Riding Habits, 
in va psoas Coloured Sottage Melton, and superfine cloths, from 
81. 38. to 81. 8s. ; Pantaloons, 31s. ; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s. ; 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, aca ‘12. Fashionable Costumes for the 
Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 
LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 
BRANCHES: 10, Mosley-street, Mauchester; 50, Bold-street, 
Liverpool ; and 39, New- ‘street, Birmingha am. 


yjpes: LEVAN \T LE AT HER BOOTS for 
UNTRY WEAR, 
BUTTON, h AL MOR: on or ELASTIC, 218, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Post Free. 
‘THOM AS D. M ARSH ALL, 1 92, Oxford- street, Ww. 


B E DSTE. ADS, BE DDING, and FUORN ITU RE. 

—WILLIAM &. BURTON’S STOCK of IRON and BRASS 
BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled either for 
extent or moderateness of prices. The Bedding, manufactured on the 
premises, and Bed Hangings are of guaranteed quality. Patent Jron 
Bedsteads. fitted with dove-tail jointsand patent sacking, from 15s. 6d. 
Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads i iu great variety, from 11. 
Complete suites of Bed-room poe Mahogany, Fancy 
Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, These are 
made by William 8. Burton, at his Ms seminary. 84, Newman-street, 
and every article is guarantee -d. China Toilet Ware in great vi riety, 
from 4s. the Set of Five Pieces. FURNITURE for Dining-Rooms. 
—A most complete Assortment is on show. Easy Chairs from 37s. 6d.; 
Gilt Chimnev and Pier Glasses from 478. 6d. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards 
of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free.—39, Oxford-street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London. The cost of delivering Goods to the mcst distant 
parts of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


j HITEHEAD’S SOLIDIFIED SOUP 
SQUARES. 
Ready for immediate use, and most nutritious. 
Sold by Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square, E.C. 












































L, *4 & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr d by s “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 





a cece the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Pealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCE 

4e and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sete Fragsioters ofthecelebrated Receiptsand 
Mannfacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS s0 
long and favourably distinguished by their ‘name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
misleadthe public —92, WIGMORE-STREET. Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- square); ¢ and 18, Trinity- -street, London. 


ARVEY’S Al 














SAU ICE. —e A UTIO N. —The 
admirers of this paths Sauce ore partieniony, requested 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY &SON, bea:s 


the label used so many years. signed ** E suteth Lazenby.” 











ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 
well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 

finer kind; they are very much lowerin price than the fine Smyrna 

ones. — METCA LFE, BINGLEY & CU., 1318, Oxford-street, W., 





Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R. H. the Prince of W ales. 





ALT& CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON 

ALES, in — alee in Cask, in the finest condition. 
Champagne—Bouz ; Imperial ‘Sillery, 348.; Sillery, 248. per don, 
Port—Cockburn’s Ula t Crusted, 41s. , 358., 308.; ‘praught, 208. per doz. 
Sherry—S8. Fino, 398.; Fino, 31s. ; Pale or Gold, 248. per doz. 
Claret—Good, 128.; Superior, 158., 188., 218., per doz. 


MOODY & CO. 40, Lime-street, London, E.C. 


- 

NHE WINE COMMISS SION AGENCY, 

- 53, Charing Cross, corner of Spring Gardens.—Virgin Marsala, 
the purest and finest, soft and matured, per octave, 4. 42., or 13s. 10d. 
per dozen ; Tarragona, the very finest imported, 4/. 4s. the octave of 
seven dozen, or 128 per dozen; an octave of good, pure, light, unbran- 
died Dinner Sherry, 51. 58., or 16s. per dozen; an octave of superior 
Dinner Sherry, soft, pure, ‘and pale, fit for any gentleman’s table, 
61. 68., or 198. 6d. per dozen ; an octave of superior after-dinner Sherry, 
of fine body and flavour, 11/. 11s., cr 348. per dozen ; an octave of supe- 
rior Gold or Dark Gold Sherry, a splendid old sty le of wine, nutty and 
soft, 121. 128., or 398. 6d. per dozen. All samples free. 

For further particulars of the Agency’s system of supplying the 
Consumer direct from the Grower and Shipper with every description 
of Wine and Brandy, charging asa profit a commission of 74 per cent. 
(1s. 6d. in the pound), apply to the Wine Commission Agency, No. 53, 
Charing Cross. T erms, cash, 


PURE LIGHT WINES, for 











Daily Use:— 


or | as. 18 188. 248. 308, 368. 488. per dozen. 
Hock and ~peegeag 243. 308. 





368, 488. 608. per dozen. 
Champagn 362. 428. 488. 608. 66s. per dozen. 
Red and W Ww hate Burgundy 248. 308. 368. 488. 608. per dozen. 
Tarr: ~~ pe 18s. 208. per dozen. 
Marsala.. 208. 248. per dozen. 
She 208. 248. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 






Port of various ag os 248. 308. 368. 428. 488. per dozen. 
Old Pale pape oe 488. 608. 728. 81s. per dozen, 
HEDGES BUTL ER, 155, pacuns- -STREET, LONDON; and 

30, KING'’S- ROAD. BRIGHTON 


ews established A.D. 1667. 


Movs SIRENDE R -RHEINWEIN a NEW 
SPARKLING WINE, equal to Champagne of first quality, but 
at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling Wine from the Rhine 
is now first introduced into eg country, and is imported solely by 
Messrs. H. B. FEARON & SO 

It is made entirely from Vinee grapes, as is the case with Champagne, 
which it resembles in colour ; and is of two qualities, the Dry and the 
Rica, to the former of which attention is specially invited. 

54s. per doz. Bottles ; 298. per doz Pints. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145, 
street, W. ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


(CLARET. 12s. per doz. ; 














New Dond- 


7s. per doz. pints; 51.108. 
per half-bhd. ; 101 per hhd. An paid: a pure pleacant Wine, 
free from acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallon 
casks, each complete, with tap and vent-peg. This plan has been found 
by experience to answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, 14s. per doz. ; 88. per doz. pints: an excellent white 
Vi in Ordinaire. 








H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 145, New Bond- 
street, London ; ;and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
DIGEST - ON. 


} EALTHY 


—Nothing is so important to the human frame as healthy diges- 
tive organs, and when they are nn a the popular and professional 
remedy is 


MORSON’S PEPSINE. 
Sold in Bottles from 3s., andin Boxes from 2a. 6d., by all Chemists, and 
the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See Name on Label. 


EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS 





DIfteEtic 





GRATEFUL —COMPORSING. 


E P 8 SS) c 0 C O A. 
BREAKFAST. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage, which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each packet is labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, London 

Epps’s Cocca is also prepared with Condensed Milk, and sold i in tins, 

labelled * Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 


AN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
C A Cc A’ Oo I N E. 


The Food Journal says:— 

“ By a new process to which the nibs are subjected, the principal 
part of the oil is effectually removed ; a thin beverage, well ee for 
afternoon or evening use, a8 a substitute for tea, being the result 
uaavour of Cacéoine will, in addition, be a great attraction to all.” 

Each poe or tin is labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 
170, Piccadilly ; 48, td aD em 112, Great Russell- street. 
Yorks for Dietetic Preparations—Diana- place, Euston-road. 

Epps's Castetne is also prepared with condensed milk, and sold in 

tins, labelled **‘ Epps’s Milky Cac&oine.” 


EPPS’S 
H Oo Cc oO L &. TF E. 


La Situation, the Imperialist organ,)in an article entitled 
France et A ngleterre, says:— 

* Nous n'’avone en France qu'une seule usine on la préparation du 
Cacao emplote un matériel et un personnel aussi considérables que ceux 
que nous avons vus dans Cusine de Messieurs Epps 

(eat une véritable curiosité dans son genre que cette immense 


Sabrique.”’ 
The wrapper of each tablet is labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Chocolate is also prepare ed with condensed milk, and sold in 
=. labelled ** Epp 8's sicnssich Chocolate.” 








INN EFOR D’s FL U I D MAGNESIA.— — 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and the best mild 
aperient for Delicate C onstitutions; especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS 
DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


In a few days, price One Shilling, 


NNORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.: a Con- 
tribution towards his Biography. By ALEXANDER 
STRAHAN 

*.* Reprinted, with numerous additions, from the Contem- 
porary Review. 


CHANGE of AIR and SCENE: a 
Physician’s Hints about Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and 
Society ; with Notes of Excursions for Health, in the 

mees, and amongst the Watering-places of France 
{Inland and Seaward), 
Mediterranean. From the French of Dr. 
DONNE. Large post 8vo. extra cloth gilt, 9s. 


SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS 
—1850-187%. Annotated by W. G. BROOKE, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 9s. [Just out. 

1. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter—2. Westerton v. Liddell— 

3. Williams v.{ Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. Fendal— 

4. Martin v. Mackonochie—5. Hibbert v. Purchas—6. Shep- 

pard v, Bennett. 


ALPHONSE 
[ Ready. 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the | 


Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, MA., Author of ‘Music and 
Morals,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR 
LEADERS. 1. STEPHEN LANGTON, By C. EDMUND 
MAURICE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

**Contains many interesting details, including some important 
ocuments, and will amply repay those who read it, whether as 


HENRY 5. 


| 









NEW BOOKS. 





JOURNALS KEPT in FRANCE and 
ITALY, from 1848 to 1852. With a Sketch of the Revo- 
lution of 1848. By the late NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 
Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. SIMPSON. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 24s. 


‘The present volume gives us conversations with some of 


| the most prominent men in the political history of France and 


| Italy.. 


Switzerland, Corsica, and the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


d chapter of the constitutional history of England or as the | 


aife of a great Englishman.’’—Spectator. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Cor- 
respondence and Conversations with NASSAU W. 
SENIOR, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. 
SIMPSON. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 21s. 

. [At all Libraries. 


“‘An extremely interesting book, and a singularly good 
illustration of the value which, even in an age of newspapers 
amd magazines, memoirs have, and will always continue to 
have, for the purposes of history.”—Saturday Review. 

“A book replete with knowledge and thought.” 

Quarterly Review. 


SECOND EDITION. 


-as well as with others whose names are not so familiar, 
or are hidden under initials. Mr. Senior has the art of inspiring 
all men with frankness, and of persuading them to put them- 
selves unreservedly in his hands without fear of private 
circulation.” —Atheneum 

** The book has a genuine historical value.” 
Saturday Review. 


KING & CO.’ 


S LIST. 


| NEW 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


——+-_ — 


NOVELS, 


Ss 


|The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story 
of 1871. By MORTIMER COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
(This day. 
“A bright, fresh, and original book, with which we recom- 
| mend all genuine novel readers to become acquainted at the 
earliest opportunity.” —Standard. 
‘*A charming book, which every one should take as a neces- 
sary part of their holiday luggage.”—John Bull. 
|  * Clarice is a most successful heroine.”—Atheneum, 


On COMPETITION and the INDIAN | 


CIVIL SERVICE ; being a Lecture delivered before the 
East India Association, May 21, 1872. By Dr. G. C. M. 
BIRDWOOD. Price 1s. 


An ESSAY on the CULTURE of the 
OBSERVING POWERS of CHILDREN, especially in 
connexion with the Study of Botany. by ELIZA A. 


YOUMANS, of New York. Edited, with Notes and a | 


Supplement on the extension of the Principle to Ele- 
mentary Intellectual Training in General, by JOSEPH 
PAYNE, F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION. 


preached in St. James’s Chapel, York-street, London. By | 
a” STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
78. 


FREDK. W. ROBERTSON, OF BRIGHTON. 


| LIFE and LETTERS of the late FRED. 


W. ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by STOPFORD BROOKE, 
M.A., Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Cheaper 
Edition, complete, 6s. [This day. 


LIBRARY EDITION of the same. 
traits, 12s. 


Demy 8vo. with 2 Por- 
[This day. 


| EXPOSITORY LECTURES on St. 


HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Nar- 


rativee By W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE, Author of 
‘Travels in Certral Arabia,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. extra 
cloth gilt, 18s. [Ready at all Libraries. 


“* Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young 
will take to it for its love portions, the older for its descrip- 
ti some in this day for its Arab philosophy.” —Atheneum. 

‘“‘The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our 
thinking, the exquisite simplicity and purity of the love 
portion. There is a positive fragrance as of newly-mown hay 
about it, as compared with the artificially perfumed passions 
which are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel- 
writers in their endless volumes.”—Observer. 


SECOND EDITION. 
SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of ‘ The Scarlet 
letter,’ ‘Transformation,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth 
extra gilt, 9s. [At all Libraries. 
“‘The book is full of Hawthorne’s most characteristic 
writing.”—Atheneum, 


RECENT EVENTS IN SPAIN. 
For an accurate description of the Present State of Spain, see 


OVER VOLCANOES; 
France and Spain in 1871. By A. KINGSMAN. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“‘The writers's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, 
and his spirits are so fresh, buoyant, and exhils arating, that 
you find yourself inveigled into reading, for the thousand-and- 
first time, a description of a Spanish bull-tight.” 

Illustrated London News. 

**It is pleasant, unaffected, and chatty, being, indeed, chiefly 
composed of the conversations of the members of the firm as 
they diseuss the cosas de Espafia, sitting in the railway carriage 
or “holling about the towns. This mode of treatment gives it 
4 sort of easy ‘ Friends-in-Council’ flavour.” 

Saturday Review. 


PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS. New and | 
Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 


SERMONS preached at BRIGHTON. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Series 1-4, each 
3s. 6d. 





IMPORTANT MILITARY WORKS. 
| The ARMY of the NORTH-GERMAN 


CONFEDERATION : a Brief Description of its Organiza- 
tion, of the different Branches of the Service and their 
réle in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. By a PRUSSIAN 
GENERAL. ‘Translated from the German by Col. 
EDWARD NEWDIGATE. Demy 8vo. [In the press. 





Shortly will be published, an authorized and accurate 
Translation of 


| STUDIES in LEADING - TROOPS. 


or, through | 


HENRY § 





By Col. von VERDY du VERNOIS. Translated by Lieut. 
H. J. T. HILDYARD, 71st Foot. Parts I. and IL 
Demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. 


Notice.—The German publishers of this work desire to make 
it known that the author protests against an edition of Part I. 
which is on sale in England, and which is both an inaccurate 
and unauthorized Translation. 





CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major 


General von MIRUS. Translated by Capt. FRANK S. 
RUSSELL, 14th King’s Hussars. 
new edition of the Text-book of Instruction for German 
Cavalry, containing the minutest details of Cavalry Field | 


and Outpost Duty, as taught by the experiences of the | 


recent Campaign. [In the press. 


, CORN 





. KING & CO. 65 


A translation from the 


2. 
A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Per. 
RIER, Author of ‘Mea Culpa.’ 2 vols. (Just out, 
“* Racy and lively.”—Athenceum. 


‘*Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour, 
| The charm of the story is its freshness, vigour, and dash, 
At times, indeed, the fun becomes almost rollicking, with 
| much about it of the happy audacity of Lever. And the two 

volumes bristle with little, keen, sharp sayings... ..As pleasant 
| and readable a novel as we have seen this season.” —Ezaminer, 


| “This clever and amusing novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


| CHRIST in MODERN LIFE: Sermons | 


3. 
'THOMASINA. By the Author of 
‘Dorothy,’ ‘De Cressy,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Second Edition just out. 

| “‘We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet 
| picture, in which there is no brilliant colour, and yet all is 
harmony ; in which no line is without its purpose, but all 
contribute to the unity of the work.”—Atheneum. 


‘For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of inci- 
dent, and for finish of style, we must refer our readers to 
the story itself, from the perusal of which they cannot fail to 
derive both interest and amusement.”—Daily News. 


“‘ This undeniably pleasing story.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW POETRY. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|The LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK, 
| and OTHER POEMS. By AUBREY DE VERE. Crown 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


8vo. 5s. [Just out. 


EROS AGONISTES. By E. B. D. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Just out. 


SONGS of LIFE and DEATH. By 
JOHN PAYNE, Author of ‘ Intaglios,’ ‘Sonnets,’ *The 
5s. [Just out. 


Masque of Shadows,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By 4 
NEW WRITER. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“The ‘New Writer’ is certainly no tyro. No one after 

| reading the first two poems, almost perfect in rhythm and all 
the graceful reserve of true lyrical strength, can doubt that 

| this book is the result of lengthened thought and assiduous 


| training in poetical form.” 
British Quarterly Review, April 1st. 


|The INN of STRANGE MEETINGS, 
and OTHER POEMS. By MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘‘Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of chivalry and romance 

| beneath the trifling vein of good-humoured banter which is 

the special characteristic of his verse. . .‘The Inn of Strange 

| Meetings’ is a sprightly pices.” —Athencewm, 


\HILL. 





ee 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to*‘ The Publisher”—a the Office, 30, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.O. 
Printed by Epwarp J. Faascis, at “Tue Arueva2um Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane E.C.; and Published by Jomnx Faawnors, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.O. 


Agents: 





for Scottanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfate,and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh;—for Iretanv, Mr. Joha Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 10, 1872. 
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